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LETTERS TO SUCH OF THE LOVERS OF 
KNOWLEDGE AS HAVE NOT RECEIVED 
A CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 

LETTER V. 
ON THE GENII OF ANTIQUITY AND THE POETS. 


(Conclusion of last week’s Subject.) 


Tue bad Demon was thought to be of formidable shape, 
black, frowning, and brutal. A man, according to 
Phusanias, fought with one, and drove him into the 
sea. As we have told the story before (in the Indicator) 
and it is little to tell, we shall proceed to give the 
noblest passage ever written about Demons, in the 
scene out of Shakspeare. The spirit that appeared to 
Brutus has been variously represented. Some made it 
of the common order of malignant appearances ; others 
have described it as resembling Cesar. This was the 
light in which it was beheld by our great poet. 

With what exquisite art, that is to say, with what 
exquisite nature has he not introduced this scene, and 
made us love and admire the illustrious patriot, who 
naving done what he could upon earth, and prepared 
for his last effort, is about to encounter the menaces of 
fate. How admirably, by the help of the little boy and 
the lute, has he painted him, who was only a dictator 
and a warrior because he was a great humanist,—the 
Platonic philosopher in action,—the ideal yet not 
passionless man,—such a one as Shakspeare loved, not 
because he loved only select human nature, but because 
he loved all that human nature contained. 

We must confess, that in our opinion the address to 
the Ghost is not so good as in simple old Plutarch. 
There is too much astonishment and agitation in it; 
if not for nature, at least for the superinduced and phi- 
fosophic nature, that we are led to suppose was in 
Brutus: and the same objection might be made to what 
follows. The household are called up in too much 
aim, It is Brutus’s care for his servants, his bidding 
them take their rest, and what he says to the little lute- 
player, overcome with sleep, that render the scene so 
charming. The divine scene also between him and 
Cassius, where he tells him that “‘ Portia is dead,” has 
just preceded it. 

Brutus. Lucius, my gown. [Exit Lucius.] Farewell, 

good Messala ; 
Good night, Titinius :—noble, noble Cassius, 
Good night, and good repose. 

Cassius. O, my dear brother ! 
This was an ill beginning of the night : 


Never come such division ’tween our souls! 
let it not, Brutus. 


Brutus. Every thing is well. 
Cassius. Good night, my lord. 
Brutus. Good night, good brother. 


Tit. § Mes. Good night, Lord Brutus. 
Brutus, Farewell, every one. 
[Exeunt Cas. Tit. and Mes 


Re-enter Lucius with the gown. 


Give me the gown. Where is thy instrument ?} 
Luc, Here in the tent. 
Bru, What, thou speak’st drowsily ? 

Poor knave, I blame thee not; thou art o’er-watched. 

Claudius, and some other of my men; 
Fil have them sleep on cushions in my tent. 
. Verro and Claudius! 
Enter Varro and CLaupivs. 
Var. Calls my lord ? 
ru. 1 pray you, sirs, lie in my tent and sleep ; 
Itmay be, I shall raise you by and by 
business to my brother Cassius. 
Var. So please you, we will stand, and watch your 
pleasure. 
Bru. I will not have it so: le down, good sirs ; 
Itmay be, I shall otherwise think me. 
» Lucius, here’s the book I sought for so; 
put it in the pocket of my gown. [Servants lie down. 
. I was sure, your lordship did not give it me. 
WARROW AND CO. CRANE COURT. 


Bru. Bear with me, good boy, I am much forgetful. 
Cans’t thou hold up thy heavy eyes awhile, 
And touch thy instrument a strain or two? 

Luc. Ay, my lord, an it please you. 

Bru. It does, my boy. 
I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing. 

Luc. It is my duty, sir. 

Bru. I should not urge thy duty past thy might; 
I know young bloods look for a time of rest. 

Luc. I have slept, my lord, already. 

Bru. It is well done; and thou shalt sleep again ; 
I will not hold thee long: if I do live, 
I will be good to thee. [Music and a song. 
This is a sleepy tune :—O, murderous slumber ! 
Lay’st thou thy leaden mace upon my boy, 
That plays thee music ?—Gentle knave, good night ; 
I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee. 
If thou dost nod, thou break’st thy instrument ; 
I’ll take it from thee; and good boy, good night. 
Let me see, let me see; is not the leaf turn’d down, 
Where I left reading? Here it is, I think. 

[He sits down. 
Enter the Guost of Casar. 


How ill this taper burns! Ha! who comes here? 
I think it is the weakness of mine eyes, 
That shapes this monstrous apparition. 
It comes upon me :—art thou any thing? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil, 
That mak’st my blood cold, and my hair to stare? 
Speak to me, what thou art. 
Ghost. Thy evil spirit Brutus. 
Bru. Why com’st thou ? 
Ghost. To tell thee, thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Bru. Well; 
Then I shall see thee again ? 
Ghost Ay, at Philippi. [Ghost vanishes 
Bru. Why, I will see thee at Philippi then.— 
Now I have taken heart, thou vanishest : 
Ill spirit, 1 would hold more talk with thee.— 
Boy! Lucius! Varro! Claudius! sirs awake !— 
Claudius ! 
Luc. The strings, my lord, are faise. 
Bru. He thinks, he is still at his instrument.— 
Lucius, awake. 
Luc. My lord ? 
Bru. Didst thou dream that thou so cry’dst out? 
Luc. My Lord, I do not know that I did cry. 
Bru. Yes, that thou didst: didst thou see anything? 
Luc. Nothing, my lord. 
Bru. Sleep again Lucius.—Sirrah, Claudius ! 
Fellow thou! awake. 
Var. My lord. 
Clau. My lord. 
Bru. Why did you so cry out, sirs, in your sleep? 
Var. & Clau. Did we, my lord? 
Bru. Ay: saw you anything? 
Var. No, my lord, I saw nothing. 
Clau. Nor I, my lord. 
Bru. Go,.and commend me to my brother Cassius ; 
Bid him set on his powers betimes before ; 
And we will follow. 


Var & Clau. It shall be done, my lord. [Exeunt. 


The Roman genius appears to have been a very ma- 
terial sort of personage compared with the Greek De- 
mon, and altogether addicted to earth. We know not 
where it is found that he was first called Gerulus, or a 
carrier on of affairs ; perhapsin Varro; but whether as 
Gerulus, or as Genius (the spirit of things generated), 
the Romans made him after their own likeness, and gave 
him as little to do with the stars as possible. The 
Romans had not the fancy of the Greeks, and cared 
little for their ethereal pleasures. Accordingly, their 
attendant spirit was cither fighting and conquering (on 
which occasion he took the wings of Victory, as you 
may see in the imperial sculptures), or he was dining 
and enjoying himself; sitting under his plane-tree, 
and drinking with his mistress. To gratify their appe- 
tites, was called “ indulging the Genius ;” not to gratify 
them, was “defrauding” him. They seem to have 
forgotten that he had anything to do with restraint. 
Ovid, the most poetical of their poets, in all his uses 
of the words Genius or Genial, never hints at the pos- 
sibility of their having any meaning beyond something 


local and comfortable. There is the Genius of the city, 
and the Genius of one’s father. The Sabine women 
were “a genial prey.” Crowns of flowers are genial ; 
—a certain kind of musical instrument is particularly 
genial, and agrees dulcibus jocis ;* that is to say with 
double meanings :—Bacchus is the planter of the genial 
vine (Genial indeed was a name of Bacchus) ; a popu- 
lar holiday, pleasantly described in the Fasti, where 
every one is eating and drinking by the side of his 
lass, is a genial feast.t 

Hence the acceptation of the word among ourselves ; 
though we are fain to give it more grace and senti- 
ment. The ‘Genial bed” of Milton is not exactly 
Ovidian ; though by the way, the good-natured liber- 
tine was the favourite Latin poet of our great puritan. 

We hear little of the bad Genius among the Ro- 
mans. They seem to have agreed to treat him as bad 
geniuess ought to be; and drop his acquaintance. But 
he was black, like his brother in Greece. Voltaire has 
a pleasant story of the Black and White Genius. Va- 
lerius Maximus, a servile writer, who had the luck to 
survive his betters and become a classic, tells a story, 
(probably to please the men in power whom he 
deified) which appears to have been confounded with 
that of Brutus. ‘‘ Weare told by Valerius Maximus,” 
says Mr. Tooke, “‘that when Cassius fied to Athens, 
after Antony was beaten at Actium, there appeared to 
him a man of long stature, of a black swarthy com- 
plexion, with large hair, and a nasty beard. Cassius 
asked him who he was; and the apparition answered, 
“T am your Evil Genius.” ft 

Spenser has placed an Evil Genius at the gate of his 
false Bower of Bliss, and Old Genius, or the fatherly 
principle of life and care, at the door of the great nur- 
sery-gardens of the universe. 


Old Genius the porter of them was; 
Old Genius, the which a double nature has. 


He letteth in, he letteth out to wend, 

All that to come into this world desire ; 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 
About him day and night, which do require 
That he with fleshly weeds would them attire. 


What follows and precedes this passage is a true piece 
of Platonical colouring, founded upon the old Greek 
allegories. These nursery grounds, sprouting with in- 
fants and with the germs of all things, would make a 
very happy place if it were not for Time, who with his 
“flaggy wings,”’ goes playing the devil among the beds, 
to the great regret of Venus. It is an old story, and 
a true; and the worst of it is, that Venus herself 
(though the poet does not here say so) joins with her 
enemies to assist him. 


— Were it not that Time their troubler is, 
All that in this delightful gardin growes 
Should happy been, and have immortal bliss : 
For here all plenty and all pleasure flowes ; 
And swete Love gentle fitts among them throwes, 
Without fell rancour or fond gealosy : 
Franckly each paramour his leman knowes ; 
Each bird his mate; ne any does envy 
Their goodly meriment and gay felicity. ; 


There is continual spring, and harvest there 
Continuall, both meeting at one tyme: 
For both the boughes doe laughing blossoms beare, 
And with fresh colours decke the wanton pryme, 
And eke attonce the heavy trees they clyme, 


*® Artis Amatora. lib. iii. v. 327. 

+ Fastorum. lib, iii. v. 523. It is the description of a 
dern Florentine holiday in the Casicne. 

t Tooke’s Pantheon. Part 4, chap. iii. sect.4, The 
speaks Greek; which was better bred of him, than havi 
a beard. “ Interrogatus quidq esstt, resp ¢ 
Kaxodasuova, 
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Which seeme to labour under their fruites lode : 

The whyles the joyous birdes make their-pastyme 

Emongst the shady leaves, their sweet abode, 
And their trew loves without suspicion tcll abrode.” 


We are then presented with one of his arbours; of 
which he was the cunningest builder in all Fairy-Land. 
The present one belongs te Venus and Adonis. 


Right in the middest of that Paradise 
There stood a stately mount, on whose round top 
A gloomy grove of mirtle trees did rise, 
Whose shady boughes sharp steele did never lop, 
Nor wicked beastes their tender buds did crop, 
But like a girlond compassed the hight, 
And from their fruitfull sydes sweet gum did drop, 
That all the ground, with pretious deaw bedight, 
Threw forth most dainty odours and most sweet delight. 


And in the thickest covert of that shade 
There was a pleasant arber, not by art 
But of the trees own inclination made, 
Which knitting their rancke braunches part to part, 
With wanton yvie-twine entrayled athwart, 
And eglantine and caprifole emong, 
Fashion’d above within their inmost part, 
That neither Phoebus beams could through them 
throng, 
Nor Aeolus sharp blast could worke them any wrong. 


Fairy Queene. Book III. Canto vi. 


Here Venus was wont to enjoy the company of 
Adonis; Adonis, says Upton, being matter and Venus 
form. Ovid would have said, he did not know how 
that might be; but that the allegory “was genial.” 

The poets are a kind of Eclectic Philosophers, who 
pick out of theories whatever is suitable to the truth of 
natural feeling and the candour of experience; and 
thus, with due allowances for what is taught them, 
may be looked upon as among the truest as well as 
‘most universal of philosophers. The most opinionate 
of them, Milton for one, are continually surrendering the 
notions induced upon them by their age or country to 
the cause of their greater mother country, the universe; 
like beings deeply sympathizing with man, but impa- 
tient of wearing the clothes and customs of a particular 
generation. It is doubtful, considering the whole context 
of Milton’s life, and taking away the excitements of 
personal feelings, whether he was a jot more in earnest 
when playing the polemic, than in giving himself up to 
the dreams of Piato: whether he felt more, or so 
much, in common with Raphael and Michael, as with 
the Genius of the groves of Harefield, listening at night- 
time to the music of the spheres. In one of his prose 
works (we quote from memory) he complains of being 
forced ‘nto public brawls and “ hoarse seas of dispute ;” 
and asks what but a sense of duty could have enabled 
him thus to have been “put off from beholding the 
bright countenance of Truth in the quiet and still air 
of delightful studies.” This truth was truth universal ; 
this air, the same that haunted the room of Plato, and 
came breathing from Elysium. No man had a greater 
taste than he for the “‘ religio loci,’—the genius of a 
particular spot. The Genius of a Wood in particular 
was a special friend of his, as indeed he has been of all 
poets. The following passage has been often quoted; 
but we must not on that account pass it by. New 
beauties may be found in it every time. A passage in 
a wood has been often trod, but we tread it again. The 
pleasure is ever young, though the path is old. So— 


—When the sun begins to fling 

His flaring beams, me, Goddess, bring 

To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shadows brown, that Sylvan loves, 

Of pine or monumental oak, 

Where the rude axe with heaved stroke, 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Cr fright them from their hallow’d haunt. 

There in close covert by some brook, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day’s garish eye, 

While the bee with honicd thigh, 

That at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

With such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy-feather’d sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 

Wave at his wings in aery stream 

Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 

And as I wake, sweet music breathe 

Above, about, or underneath, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 
Penseroso. 


™a the Arcades, a Marque performed at Harefield 
we.dre the Countess of Derby, vue of these Genii makes 
his appearance.—Two noble shepherds coming forward 


are met by “the Genius of the Wood.” We will close 
our article with him as a proper harmonious personage, 
who .unites the spirit of the. Greek and Roman 
Deemonology. He need not have troubled himself, 
perhaps, with “ curling’? the groves ; and his “ tassel’d” 
horn is a little fine and particular; not remote enough 
or audible. But the young poct was writing to please 
young patricians. The “ tassel” was for their nobility ; 
the rest is for his own. 


Stay, gentle swains; for though in this disguise, 
I see bright honour sparkle through your eyes; 
Of famous Arcady ye are, and sprung 
Of that renowned flood, so often sung, 
Divine Alphéus, who by secret sluce 
Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse ; 
And ye, the breathing roses of the wood, 
Fair silver-buskined nymphs, as great and good ; 
I know, this quest of yours, and free intent, 
Was all in honour and devotion meant 
To the great mistress of yon princely shrine, 
Whom with low reverence I adore as mine ; 
And, with all helpful service, will comply 
To further this night’s glad solemnity ; 
And lead ye, where ye may more near behold 
What shallow-searching fame hath left untold ; 
Which I full oft, amidst these shades alone, 
Have sat to wonder at, and gaze upon ; 
For know, by lot from Jove, I am the power 
Of this fair wood, and live in oaken bower, 
To nurse the saplings tall, and curl the grove 
With ringlets quaint, and wanton windings wove. 
And all my plants I save from nightly ill 
Of noisome winds, and blasting vapours chill; 
And from the boughs brush off the evil dew, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder b’ue, 
Or what the cross dire-looking planet smites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. 
When evening gray doth rise, I fetch my round 
Over the mount and all this hallow’d ground; 
And early, ere the odorous breath of morn 
Awakes the slumbering leaves, or tassel’d horn 
Shakes the high thicket, haste I all about, 
Number my ranks, and visit every sprout 
With puissant words, and murmurs made to bless. 
But else in deep of night, when drowsiness 
Hath lock’d up mortal sense, then listen I 
To the celestial Syrens’ harmony, 
That sit upon the nine infolded spheres, 
And sing to those that hold the vital shears, 
And turn the adamantine spindle round, 
On which the fate of gods and men is wound. 
Such sweet compulsion doth in musick lie, 
To lull the daughters of Necessity. 


This is a passage to read at twilight; or before 
putting out the candies, in some old country house. 

There is yet one more passage which we must quote 
from Milton about a Genius. It concerns also a very 
dzemoniacal circumstance, the cessation of the Heathen 
Oracles. See with what regret the poet breaks up the 
haunt of his winged beauties, and sends them floating 
away into dissolution with their white bodies out of 
the woods. 


The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum, 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetick cell. 


The ionely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale, 
Edg’d with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius is with sighing sent : 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn. 
In consecrated earth, 
And on the holy hearth, 
The Lars, end Lemures, moan with midnight plaint; 
In urns. and altars round, 
A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamens at their service quaint ; 
And the chill marble seems to sweat, 
While each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 


He proceeds to dismiss the idols of Palestine, and 
the brute gods of Egypt 


Trampling the unshowered grass with lowings loud. 


We do not feel for those, nor does he; but the little 
household gods of Rome, trembling like kittens on the 
hearth, and the nymphs of Greece mourning their 
flowery shades, he loses with an air of tenderness. 
He forgets, that he and the other poets had gathered 
them into their own Elysium. 


re 


a 
SECOND AND THIRD WEEK IN jun, 


GENERAL BEAUTIES OF THE MONTH.—suHegp, a 


SHEARING, 


THERE are some things in the following extract 
ought to have been quoted earlier in the month. but 
amidst the exuberance of the creation one may we 
lowed sometimes to forget one’s-self; and there an 
so many beautiful things belonging to every Part ang 
parcel of a season, that to dwell upon any one of then 
sometimes excludes twenty others which ought to be 
noticed in the same paper. It is not our fault: itis 
’ 

Nature’s, for being so rich and lovely. 

But let us hear Mr. Howitt, talking in the thiek of 
the grass. We have never had the pleasure of ges 
this gentleman; but, assuredly, we are here jn his 
company, listening to his voice as he reclines Upon 
some shady slope not far from Sherwood Forest. and 
as he pauses, a bee occasionally comes humming 
us, as though to express its fervid approbation, His 
talk of gardens, of fields, and of trees, is all admirable. 
we object only to his angling, against which we have 
been moved into an expostulation or two in a note, 

The general character of June, in the happiest sea. 
sons, is fine, clear, and glowing, without reaching the 
intense heats of July. Its commencement is the 
period of the year in which we could possibly 
that we are in a world of perpetual change and decay, 
The earth is covered with flowers, and the air is satu. 
rated with their odours. It is true that many have 
vanished from our path, but they have slid away 8 
quietly, and their places have been occupied by yp 
many fragant and beautiful successors, that we haye 
scarcely been sensible of their departure. Everythi 
is full of life, greenness, and vigour. Families of you 
birds are abroad, and giving their parents a busy life 
of it, till they can peck for themselves. Rooks have 
deserted their rookery, and are feeding their vociferous 
young in every pasture and under every green tree, 
The swallow and swift are careering in the clear skies, 
and 

Ten thousand insects in the air abound 
Flitting on glancing wings that yield a summer-sound, 
Wiffen, 

The flower-garden is in the height of its splendour, 
Roses of almost innumerable species,—I have counted 
no less than fourteen in a cottage garden,—lillies, jas. 
mins, speedwells, rockets, stocks, lupines, geraniums, 
pinks, poppies, valerians red and blue, mignionette, 
&c., and the glowing rhododendron abound. 

It is the very carnival of Nature, and she is prodigal 
of her luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad, indulging 
every sense with sweetness, loveliness, and harmony. 
It is luxury to stand beneath the forest-side, when all 
is still and basking at noon; and to see the landscape 
suddenly dark; the black and tumultuous clouds to 
assemble as ata signal; to hear the awful thunder 
crash upon the listening ear; and then, to mark the 
glorious bow rise on the lurid rear of the tempest, tht 
sun laugh jocundly, and 


Every bathed leaf and blossom fair 
Pour out its soul to the delicious air. 


It is luxury to haunt the gardens of old-fashioned 
houses in the morning, when the bees are flitting forth 
with a rejoicing hum; or at eve, when the honey- 
suckle and the sweet-briar mingle their spirit with the 
breeze. It is luxury to plunge into the cool river; 
and, if ever we are tempted to turn angler, it must be 
now.* To steal away into a quict valley by a winding 
stream, buried, completely buried, in fresh grass; the 
foam-like flowers of the meadow-sweet, the crimson 
loose-strife, and the large blue geranium nodding be- 
side us; the dragon-fly, the ephemera, and the king 
fisher glancing to and fro; the trees above casting 
their flickering shadows on the stream; and one of our 
ten thousand volumes of our delightful Jiterature ip 
our pockets,—then indeed might one be a most patient 
angler though not taking a single fish. What luxut 
ous images would there float through the mind! Gry 
could form no idea of heaven superior to lying ont 
sofa and reading novels; but it is in the flowery lap of 
June that we can best climb 


T'p to the sunshine of enenmbered ease. 


How delicious too are the evenings become. The 
frosts and damps of spring are past; the earth is dry, 
the night air is balmy and refrishiag; the glow-wor 


* Don’t. Where’s the necessity of bringing pain into # 
sweet a time ?—Editor. 

t+ The less the better. Why angle at all? Is not all it 
beauty enough? Mr. Howitt does not do himself jase 
when be recommends, or seems to recommend, angilng bis 
own poet.cal mind is such, that he is in uo need of looking 
about for a aensation in the midst of all this richness; why 
should he not assist the richness towards satisty mg ublers, We 
stead of striking it with the poverty of want? and such @ 
If certain contempts of pain be desirable to keep us cle 
from effeminacy, and too much self-indulgence, it is not pal 
of this sort, which the most effeminate may indulge prvi 
which keeps ourselves all the while sate aud lapped ap incl 
There are hundreds of nuble pains which may be uw 
both for onrselves and onr fellow-creatures. Let ns choore 
of those, if we have not enough, and not hazard (to say the oS 
of it) nnnecessary angnish, even to the meancst of the a 
—We do not write this note, of course, to fisuermen 
live, but to anglers who need wot fish.-—Edié, 
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. ; the bat is circling about; the fra- 
bes it ne ot flowers steals into our houses; and 
the moth flutters against the darkening pane. Go forth 
when the business of the day is over, thou who art 

tin city toils, and stray through the newly-shot corn 
slong the grassy and hay-scented fields ; linger beside 
the solitary woodland; the gale of heaven is stirring 
its mighty and umbrageous branches; the wild rose, 
with its flowers of most delicate odour, and of every 
dint from the deepest red to the purest pearl; the 
wreathed and luscious honeysuckle, and the verdurous, 
snowy-flowered elder embellish every way-side, | or 
light up the most shadowy region of the wood. Field 

‘as and beans in full flower, add their spicy aroma; 
the red clover is at once splendid, and profuse of its 
honied breath. The young corn is bursting into ear ; 
the awned heads of rye, wheat and barley, and the 
nodding panicles of oats shoot from their green and 

aucous stems, in broad, level, and waving expanses 
of present beauty and future promise. The very 
waters are strewn with flowers; the buck-bean, the 
water-violet, the elegant flowering-tush, and the queen 
of the waters, the pure and the splendid white lily in- 
yest, every stream and lonely moor with grace. The 
mavis and the merle, those worthy favourites of the 
olden bards, and the woodlark, fill the solitude with 
their elegant evening songs. 

Over its own sweet voice the stock-dove broods ; 
and the cuckoo pours its mellowest note from some 
region of twilight shadow. The sunsets of this month 
are transcendantly glorious, the mighty luminary goes 
down pavilioned amidst clouds of every hue; the 
splendour of burnished gold, the deepest mazarine blue 
fading away into the deepest heavens to the palest 
azure, and an ocean of purple is flung over the twilight 
woods, or the far stretching and lonely horizon. The heart 
of the spectator is touched ;_ it is melted and wrapt into 
dreams of past and present, pure, elevated, and tinged 
with a poetic tenderness. 
* * * * 

SHEEP-SHEARING, began last month, is generally 
completed this. It is one of the most picturesque 
operations of rural life, and from the most ancient 
times, it hasbeen regardedas a sceneof Gaines and joy. 

* 


Like most of our old festivities, however, this has, 
of late years, declined; yet two instances in which it 
has been attempted to keep it alive, on a noble scale, 
worthy of a country so renowned for its flocks and its 
fleeces, will occur to the reader,—those of Holkham 
sand Woburn; and in the wilds of Scotland, and the 
more rural parts of England, the ancient glory of sheep- 
shearing has not entirely departed. And, indeed, its 
picturesyueness can never depart, however its jollity 
may. The sheep washing, however, which precedes the 
shearing, has more of rural beauty about it. As we 
stroll over sume sunny heath, or descend into some 
sylvan valley in this sweet month, we are apt to come 
upon such scenes. We hear afar off the bleating of 
flocks; as we approach some clear stream, we behold 
the sheep penned on its banks; in mid stream stand 
sturdy hinds ready to receive them as they are plunged 
in, one by one, and after squeezing their saturated 
fleeces well between their hands, and giving them one 
good submersion, they guide them to the opposite bank. 
The clear running waters, the quiet fields, the whisper- 
ing fresh boughs that thicken around, and the poor 
dripping creatures themselves, that, after giving them- 
selves a staggering shake, go off gladly to their pasture, 
form to the eye an animated and splendid tout ensemble. 


BIRTH DAYS. 
June 13th (Ist O. S.) 1594, at Andely in Normandy, 


Nicholas Poussin, the landscape and historical painter. 
His family were reduced gentry. The addition of the 
earnest and grave character of the Normans to the ge- 
neral French vivacity, rendered him one of the great 
names in art, fit to be mentioned with those of Italy. 
He had learning, luxuriousness, and sentiment, and 
gave himself up to each, as his subject inclined him, 
though never perhaps without a strong consciousness 
of the art as well as nature of what he had to do. His 
historical performances are his driest; his poetical 
subjects full of gusto; his landscapes remote, medita- 
tive, and often with a fine darkness in them, as if his 
treee were older than any other painter’s. Shade is 
upon them, as light is upon Claude’s. Poussin was a 
genuine enthusiast, to whom his art was his wealth, 
Whether it made him rich or not. He got as much 
Money as he wanted, and would not hurry and de- 
grade his genius to get more. A pleasant anecdote 
is related of him, at a time when he must have been 
in very moderate circumstances. He spent the greatest 
part of his life at Rome, and Bishop (afterward Car- 
dinal) Mancini being attended by him one evening to 
the door, for want of a servant, the Bishop said, “I 
pity you, Monsieur Poussin, for having no servant.’ 
“And I pity your lordship,” said the painter, “ for 
having so many.” 
June 17th (5th O. §.) 1723, at Kirkaldy in Scotland, 
Smith, author of the “Theory of Moral Senti- 


ments,” and the “Inquiry into the Nature and Causes 
of the Wealth of Nations.” His father was comptroller 
of the gustoms of that place. He had the integrity of 
all men who are earnestly devoted to philosophical 
speculations ; but was absent, and perhaps uncouth in 
his manners. Sir Walter Scott has given somewhere 
an anecdote of an encounter between him and Johnson, 
in which the two moral philosophers cut a very un- 
philosophical figure in point of civility: but we do not 
recollect it well enough to repeat it. 


te 


THE DEAN OF SANTIAGO AND DON 
ILLAN OF TOLEDO. 


[From “ Lays and Legends of Spain,’ (just published.) 
The version of the present excellent story is from the 
easy and vigorous penof the Rev. Blanco White. Readers 
need hardly be told now-a-days that the germ of it is 
to be found in the story of the Sultan and the Bucket 
of Water, in the Arabian Nights. 


Ir was but a short hour before noon when the Dean 
of St. Jago alighted at the dvor of Don Illan, the cele- 
brated magician of Toledo. The house, according to 
old tradition, stood on the bank of the perpendicular 
rock, which now crowned with Alcazar rises to a 
frightful height over the Tagus. A maid of Moorish 
blood led the Dean to a retired apartment, where Don 
Illan was reading. The natural politeness of a Castilian 
had rather been improved than impaired by the studies 
of the Toledan sage, who exhibited nothing in his dress 
or person that might induce even a suspicion of his 
dealing with the mysterious powers of darkness. “I 
heartily greet your reverence,’’ said Don Illan to the 
Dean, “and feel highly honoured by this visit. What- 
ever be the object of it, let me beg you will defer stating 
it till I have made you quite at home in this house. I 
hear my housekeeper making ready the noonday meal. 
That maid, Sir, will shew you the room,whick has been 
prepared for you. And when you have brushed off the 
dust of your journey, you shall find a canonical capon 
hot upon the board.” 

The dinner, which soon followed, was just what a 
pampered Spanish canon would wish it—abundant, 
nutritive, and delicate. ‘No, no,’ said Don Ilan, 
when the soup, and a bumper of tinto had recruited 
the Dean’s spirits, and he saw him making an attempt 
to break the object of his visit; ‘‘no business, please 
your reverence, while at dinner. Let us enjoy our 
meal at present, and when we have discussed the olla, 
the capon, and a bottle of Yepes, it will be time enough 
to turn to the cares of life.” 

The ecclesiastic’s full face had never beamed with 
more glee at the collection on Christmas Eve, when, 
by the indulgence of the church, the fast is broken at 
sunset, instead of continuing through the night, than 
it did now, under the influence of Don Illan’s good 
humour and heart-cheering wine. Still it was evident 
that some vehement and ungovernable wish had taken 
possession of his mind, breaking out now and then in 
some hurried motion, some gulping up of a full glass 
of wine without stopping to relish the flavour, and fifty 
other symptoms of absence and impatience, which at 
such a distance from the cathedral could not be attri- 
buted to the afternoon bell. The time came at length 
of rising from table, and in spite of Don Illan’s pressing 
request to have another bottle, the Dean, with a certain 
dignity of manner, led his good-natured host to the 
recess of an oriel window, looking upon the river. 

“ Allow me, dear Don Illan,” he said, “to open my 
heart to you; for even your hospitality must fail to 
make me completely happy till I have obtained the boon 
which I came to ask. I know that no man ever pos- 
sessed greater power than you over the invisible agents 
of the universe. I die to become an adept in that 
wonderful science, and if you will receive me as your 
pupil, there is nothing I should think of sufficient worth 
to repay your friendship.” 

“* Good sir,” replied Don Ilan, ‘‘ Ishould be extremely 
loth to offend you, but permit me to say, that in spite 
of the knowledge of causes and effects which I have ac- 
quired, all that my experience teaches me of the hearts 
of men is not only vague and indistinct, but for the 
most part unfavourable. I only guess; I cannot read 
their thoughts, nor pry into the recesses of their minds. 
As for yourself, I am sure you are a rising man, and 
likely to obtain the first dignities of the church. But 
whether, when you find yourself in places of high 
honour and patronage, you will remember the humble 
personage of whom you now ask hazardous and im- 
portant services, it is impossible for me to ascertain.” 

“Nay, nay,” exclaimed the Dean, “ but I know my- 
self, if you do not, Don Illan. Generosity and friend- 
ship (since you force me to speak in my own praise) 
have been the delight of my soul even from childhood. 
Doubt not, my dear friend, (for by that name I wish 
you would allow me to call you) doubt not, from this 
moment, to command my services. Whatever interest 
I may possess, it will be my highest gratification to see 
it redound in favour of you and yours.” 

“My hearty thanks for all, worthy sir,” said Don 
Illan; ‘‘ but let us now proceed to business, the sun is 
set, and if you please, we will retire to my private 
study.” 


Lights being called for, Don Ilaln led the way to the 
lower part of the house; and dismissing the Moorish 
maid near a small door, of which he held the key in his 
hand, desiring her to get two partridges for supper, but 
not to dress them till he should order it: then unlock- 
ing the door, he began to descend by a winding stair- 
case. The Dean followed, with a certain degree of tre- 
pidation, which the length of the stairs greatly tended 
to increase: for, to all appearance, they reached below 
the bed of the Tagus. At this depth, a comfortable 
neat room was found, the walls completely covered 
with shelves, where Don Ilan kept his works on magic: 
globes, planispheres, and strange drawings, occupied 
the top of the book-cases. [Fresh air was admitted, 
though it would be difficult to guess by what means, 
since the sound of gliding water, such as is heard at 
the lower part of a ship when sailing with a gentle 
breeze, intimated but a thin partition between the sub- 
terraneous cabinet and the river. ‘‘ Here then,” said 
Don Illan, offering a chair to the Dean, and drawing 
another for himself towards a small round table, ‘‘ we 
have only to choose among the elementary works of 
the science for which you long. Suppose we begin to 
read this small volume.” 

The volume was laid on the table, and opened at the 
first page, containing circles, concentric and excentric, 
triangles with unintelligible characters, and the well- 
known signs of the planets. ‘‘ This,” said Don Ilan, 
“is the alphabet of the whole science. Hermes, called 
Trismegistus—” the sound of a small bell within the 
chamber made the Dean almost leap out of his chair. 
“Be not alarmed,” said Don Ilan; “ it is the bell, by 
which my servants let me know they want to speak to 
me.” Saying thus, he pulled a thick string, and soon 
after a servant appeared with a packet of letters. It 
was addressed to the Dean. A courier had closely 
followed him on the road, and was at that moment 
arrived at Toledo. ‘‘ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the 
Dean, having read the contents of the letters; “ my 
great uncle, the archbishop of Santiago is dangerously 
ill. This is, however, what the secretary says, from 
his lordship’s dictation. But here is another from the 
archbishop of the diocese, who assures me that the old 
man was not expected to live. I can hardly repeat 
what he adds. Poor dear uncle, may heaven lengthen 
his days! The chapter seem to have turned their eyes 
towards me—and,—pugh—it cannot be—but the elect- 
ors, according to the archdeacon, are quite decided in 
my favour. “ Well,” said Don Ilan, “all I regret is 
the interruption of our studies; but I doubt not you 
will soon wear the mitre. In the meantime, I would 
advise you to pretend that illness does not allow you 
to return directly. A few days will give a decided turn 
to the whole affair; and at all events, your absence, in 
the case of an election, will be construed into modesty. 
Write, therefore, your despatches, my dear sir, and 
we will prosecute our studies at another time.” 

Two days had elapsed since the arrival of the mes- 
senger, when the verger of the church of Santiago, at- 
tended by servants in splendid liveries, alighted at Don 
Illan’s door, with letters for the Dean. The old.prelate 
was dead, and his nephew had been elected to the see, 
by the unanimous vote of the chapter. The elected 
dignitary seemed overcome by contending feelings ; but, 
having wiped away some decent tears, he assumed an air 
of gravity, which almost touched on superciliousness. 
Don Illan addressed his congratulations, and was the first 
to kiss the new archbishop’s hand ; “I hope,” he added, 
“I may also congratulate my son, the young man who 
is now at the university of Paris, for I flatter myself, 
your lordship will give him the deanery, which is now 
vacant by your promotion.’”’ ‘“ My worthy friend, Don 
Illen,” replied the archbishop elect, “‘ My obligation to 
you I can never repay. You have heard my character ; 
1 hold a friend as another self. But why would you 
take the lad away from his studies? An archbishop of 
St. Jago cannot want preferment at any time. Follow 
me to my diocese; I will not, for all the mitres in 
Christendom, forego the benefit of your instruction; 
the Deanery, to tell the truth, must be given to my 
uncle, my father’s own brother, who has had but a 
small living for many years; he is much liked at San- 
tiagu, and I should lose my character if, to place such 
a young man as your son at the head of the chapter, 
I neglected an exemplary priest so nearly related to 
me.” ‘ Just as you please, my lord,” said Don Ilan, 
and began to prepare for the journey. 

The acclamations which greeted the new archbishop 
on his arrival at the capital of Gallicia, were, not long 
after, succeeded by an universal regret, at his transla- 
tion to the see of the recently conquered town of Seville. 

‘‘T will not leave you behind,” said the Archbishop to 
Don Ilan, who with more timidity than he shewed at 
Toledo, approached to kiss the sacred ring in the Arch- 
bishop’s right hand, and to offer his humble congratu- 
lations; ‘“‘but do not fret about your son; he is too 
young. I have my mother’s relations to provide for, 
but Seville is a rich see; the blessed King Ferdinand 
who rescued it from the Moors, endowed its church so 
as to make it rival the first cathedrals inChristendom. 
Do but follow me, and all will be well in the end. Don 
Illan bowed with a suppressed sigh, and was soon after 
on the banks of the Guadalquivir, in the suite of the 
new Archbishop. 

Scarcely had Don Illan’s pupil been at Seville one 
year, when his far extended fame moved the Pope to 
send him a Cardinal’s hat, desiring his presence at the 
Court of Rome. The crowd of visitors that came to 
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congratulate the prelate, kept Don Illan away for many 
days. He at length obtained a private audience, and, 
with tears in his eyes, entreated his eminence not to 
oblige him to quit Spain. “I am growing old, my 
lord,” he said: “I quitted my house at Toledo only for 
vour sake, and in hopes of raising my son to some 
place of honour and emolument in the church ; I even 
gave up my favourite studies, except as far as they were 
of service-to your eminence. My son—,”’ —“ No 
more of that, if you please, Don Illan,”’ interrupted the 
Cardinal. “Follow me you must, who can tell what 
may happen in Rome? The Pope is old, you know. 
But do not tease me about preferment. A public man 
has duties of a description which those in the lower 
ranks of life cannot either weigh or comprehend. I 
confess I am under obligations to you, and feel quite 
disposed to reward your services ; yet I must not have 
my creditors knocking every day at my door; you un- 
derstand, Don Illan. Ina week we set out for Rome.” 

With such a strong tide of good fortune as had 
hitherto buoyed up Don Illan’s pupil, the reader cannot 
be surprized.to find him, in a short time, wearing the 
papal crown. He was now arrived at the highest place 
of honour on earth; but in the bustle of the eléction 
and subsequent coronation, the man to whose wonder- 
ful science he owed this rapid ascent, had completely 
slipped off his memory. Fatigued with the exhibition 
of himself through the streets of Rome, which he had 
been obliged to make in a solemn procession, the new 
Pope sat alone in one of the chambers of the Vatican. 
It was early in the night. By the light of two wax 
tapers which scarcely illuminated the further end of the 
saloon, his holiness was enjoying that reverie of mixed 
pain and pleasure which follows the complete attain- 
ment of ardent wishes, when Don Illan advanced in 
visible perturbation, conscious of the intrusion on which 
he ventured. “ Holy father!” exclaimed the old man, 
and cast himself at his pupil’s feet. ‘‘ Holy father, in 
pity to these grey heirs, do not consign an old servant— 
might I not say an old friend, to utter neglect and for- 
getfulness. My son—” “By St. Peter!” ejaculated 
his holiness, rising from the chair, ‘‘ your insolence shall 
be checked—You my friend: a magician the friend of 
Heaven’s vicegerent !—Away, wretched man! When 
I pretended to learn of thee it was only to sound the 
abyss of crime into which thou hadst plunged; I did 
it with a view of bringing thee to condign punishment. 
Yet, in compassion to thy age, I will not make an ex- 
ample of thee, provided thou avoidest mine eyes. Hide 
thy crime and shame where thou canst. This moment 
thou must quit the palace, or the next closes the gates 
of the inquisition upon thee.” 

Trembling, and his wrinkled face bedewed with tears, 
Don Illan begged to be allowed but one word more. 
“‘T am very poor, Holy Father,” said he: “‘ trusting in 
your patronage I relinquished my all, and have not left 
wherewith to pay my journey.” “ Away I say, answered 
the Pope; “if my excessive bounty has made you 
neglect your patrimony, I will no further encourage 
your waste and imprudence. Poverty is but a slight 
punishment for your crimes.” “ But, father,’”’ rejoined 
Don Ilan, “‘ my wants are instant: I am hungry; give 
me but atrifle to procure supper to-night. To-morrow 
I shall beg my way out of Rome.” “Heaven forbid 
that I should be guilty of feeding the ally of the prince 
of darkness’ said the Pope. “ Away, away from my 
presence, or I instantly call for the guard.” <‘ Well 
then,” replied Don Illan, rising from the ground, and 
looking on the Pope with a boldness which began to 
throw his Holiness into a paroxysm of rage, “if I am 
to starve at Rome, I had better return to the supper 
which I ordered at Toledo.” Thus saying, he rang 9 
gold bell, which stood on a table next the Pope. 

The door opened without delay, and the Moorish 
servant came in. The Pope looked round, and found 
himself in the subterranean study under the Tagus. 
** Desire the cook,” said Don Illan to the maid, “to 
put but one partridge to roast; for I will not throw 
away the other on the Dean of St. Jago. 


ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

XVIII.—ORATOR HENLEY. 
Every generation has had its “ most impudent man 
alive,’—a designation invented, we believe, in favour 
of Bishop Warburtun, whose genius, however, was 
perhaps nearly on a par with his pretensions. Very dif- 
ferent was the case with the clever but shameless, and 
therefore foolish though clever man, who is the subject 
of the following account, and who became the quack 
he was for want of heart,—the secret of most apparent 
inconsistencies between cleverness and folly in the same 
individual. 

John Henley was a native of Melton Mowbray, in 
the county of Leicester, where he officiated several 
years as curate, and conducted a grammar school; but 
feeling, or fancying that a genius tike his ought not to 
be cramped in so obscure a situation, “ having been 
long cenvinced that many gross errors and impostures 
prevailed in the various institutions and establishments 
of mankind, and being ambitious of restoring ancient 
eloquence ;” but, as his enemies assert, to avoid the 
scendal and embarrassments of am amour, he repaired 
to the metropolis, and for a short time performed cleri- 


cal functions in the neighbourhood of Bloomsbury- 
square, with a prospect of succeeding to the lectureship 
of the parish, which soon became vacant. 

Several candidates offering for the situation, a*warm 
contest ensued; and after Mr. Henley’s probation ser- 
mon. which he thought would ensure him an easy vic- 
tory, we may judge of the disappointment of this 
disciple of Demosthenes and Cicero, when he was told 
by a person, deputed from the congregation, that they 
had nothing to object against his language or his doc- 
trine, but that he threw himself about too much in the 
pulpit, and that another person was chosen.” 

Losing his temper as well as his election, he rushed 
into an adjoining room, where the principal parishioners 
were assembled, and thus addressed them, in all the 
vehemence of outrageous passion :—‘‘ Blockheads, are 
you qualified to decide on the degree of action neces- 
sary for a preacher of God’s word? Were you able to 
read, or had you sufficient sense, you sorry knaves, to 
understand the most renowned orator of antiquity, he 
would tell you that the great, almost the only requisite, 
for a public speaker, was action, action, action; but I 
despise and defy you; provoco ad populum, the public 
shall decide between us.” With these words he quitted 
the place for ever, but in order ‘‘ to shame the fools,” 
printed his discourse. 

Thus disappointed in his hopes of preferment, in the 
regular routine of his profession, he becaine, “if the 
expression is allowable,” (says our authority) a quack 
divine, a character for which he was eminently qualified, 
possessing a strong voice, fluent language, an imposing, 
magisterial air, theatric gesture, and a countenance 
which no violation of propriety, reproach, ur self-cor- 
rection, was ever known to embarrass or discompose. 

He immediately advertised, that he should hold forth 
publicly two days in the week, and hired for this pur 
pose a large room, in or near Newport-market, which he 
called the Oratory ; but previous to the commencement 
of his ‘‘ Academical Discourses,” he chose to write a 
letter to Whiston, the celebrated mathematician and 
dissenter, in which he desired to know, whether he 
should incur any legal penalties by officiating as a 
Separatist from the Church of England. 

Whiston did not encourage Henley’s project, and a 
correspondence took place, which, ending in virulence 
and ill-language, occasioned the latter, a few years 
after, to send the following laconic note to his adver- 
sary :— 

“To Mr. WILLIAM WHISTON: 

“Take notice, that I give you warning not to enter 
my room at Newport-market, at your peril. 

JouNn HENLEY.” 


As tickets of admission for those who subscribed to 
his lectures, medals were issued with the rising sun for 
adevice; and a motto expressive of the man, as well 
as of the motives by which he was impelled: ‘ Inveni- 
am viam aut faciam :” (I will find a way, or make one). 
He also published what may be termed a syllabus of 
his lectures, containing a long list of the various sub- 
jects he meant to handle, religious and political, in 
which it was easy to see, that he had selected whatever 
he thought likely to excite public curiosity. 

By these and other means, particularly by his singular 
advertisements, which were generally accompanied by 
some sarcastic stanza on public men and measures, he 
generally filled his room. Sometimes one of his old 
BloomSbury friends caught the speaker’s eye ; on which 
occasions, Henley could not suppress the ebullitions of 
vanity and resentment; he would suddenly arrest his 
discourse, and address the unfortunate interloper in 
words to the following effect: ‘‘ You sce, sir, all the 
world is not exactly of your opinion; there are, you 
perceive, a few sensible people who think me not wholly 
unqualified for the office I have undertaken.” 

His abashed and confounded adversaries, thus at- 
tacked (in a public company, a most awkward species 
of address), were glad to retire, and in some instances 
were pushed out of the room. 

On the Sabbath day he generally read part of the 
liturgy of the Church of England, and sometimes used 
extempore prayer. 

That the efforts of the oratory might be assisted by 
its handmaid, the press, Mr. Henley soon commenced 
author; the subject he chose, proved that he enter- 
tained no men opinion of his own abilities. To render 
some of his pamphlets more impressive, or more at- 
traciive, he published them in a black letter type. The 
following were the title of a few of his publications :— 
“The Origin of Evil;’”’ ‘* The Means of Forming a Cor- 
rect Taste ;” ‘A Comparative View of Ancient and 
Modern Languages ;” ‘Thoughts on the Scriptural 
Narrative of a Confusion of Tongues ;” “ A Defence of 
Christianity.” 

He was also supposed to contribute to the “ Hyp- 
doctor,” a periodical paper, published at that time ; and 
is said to have received from Sir Robert Walpole, a 
present of a hundred pounds, as a reward for his ser- 
vices in that paper. Sir Robert was never reckoned 
any great judge of literary merit. Henley was also 
author of a pamphlet occasioned by his obtruding him- 
self into a religious controversy on baptism, entitled, 
“ Samucl sleeping in the Wilderness.” 

As his popularity encreased, the place where he 
amused or instructed his friends, was found not suffici- 
ently capacious, and he procured a larger and more 
commodious receptacle, near a Catholic chapel in Duke 
Street, Lincolns’ Inn Fields. 

_ In a fit of humourous caprice, or in the hope of en- 
ticing some of the frequenters of that place of worship 


to visit him, he called his new room, in some of “ 
advertisements, the little Catholic chapel. If any ¢, 
tholics happened to look in after mass, he was ve 
of paying them particular attention and respect, ang. 
would, in some way or other, introduce a recom 
tion of universal philanthropy and religious to} 


On one of these occasions, he uttered the following 


apostrophe: ‘After all this outcry about the 

the Pope, and the Pretender, who and what is this bug. 
bear, this monster, this Pope, whom we so much dread? 
He is only a man like ourselves, the ecclesiastical soye, 
reign of Rome, the father and head of the Catholic 
Church.” When the lecture concluded, he was geen 
to advance towards a leading man among the Catholics. 
and shaking him heartily by the hand, welcomed him 
in the following words, “‘ God bless you, I love youalj. 
we are all Christians alike, from the same stock, divided 
only by a few non-essentials.” 

Whether this mode of proceeding was dictated 
the liberal spirit of philosophical indifference, by Chris, 
tian charity, by any latent Papistical propensity, or {op 
the mere purpose of inviting customers of all persys. 
sions to his shop, may be easily determined by consiq. 
ering the character of Henley. Having acquired, or 
assumed, the name of Orator Henley, it became the 
fashion in certain circles to hear his lectures; he 
attracted the notice and excited the resentment of 
Pope, who lashed him severely in his Duncisd. Much 
of the poet’s satire is well applied; except where 
he describes him as a zany, and a talker of nonsenje, 
This, certainly, is not a character or just description of 
Henley, who was impudent, insolent, and conceited, g 
vain-glorious boaster, determined at all events, and at 
all risks, to excite the attention of the public; but he 
exhibited at times a quaint shrewdness, a farcical 
humour, and occasionally a depth of reflection, far 
beyond the reach of a fool. He was rather what the 
Methodists once called their great episcopal assailant, 
(Bishop Lavington) ‘‘a theological and political 
buffoon.” 

A complete series of his singular advertisements, 
mottos, medals, and pamphlets, with a panegyric on 
him, in the form of a life, by Welstead, was at one 
time collected, and in the possession of an antiquary, . 

By coarse irony, vulgar raillery, and a certain hu. 
mourous quaintness of expression, he often raised the 
laugh against opponents, superior to him in learning 
and argument. Henley once incurred the hostility of 
the government, and was several days in the custody of 
a king’s messenger. On this occasion, Lord Chester. 
field, the Secretary ef State, amused himself and his 
associates in office, by sporting with the hopes and 
fears of our restorer of ancient eloquence. During his 
examination before the Privy Council, Henley asked 
lerve to be seat~d, on account of a real or pretended 
rheumatism, and occasioning considerable merriment 
by his eccentric answers himself joining heartily and 
loudly in the laughs he excited. The noble lord having 
expostulated with him on the impropriety of ridiculing 
the exertions of the country, at the moment a rebellion 
raged in the heart of the kingdom, he replied, “I 
thought there was no harm in cracking a joke on a 
red-herring ;”’ alluding to Archbishop Herring, who 
had proposed or actually commenced arming the 
clergy ! 

A number of ‘disrespectable and unwarrantable ex- 
pressions he had applied to persons high in office, and 
to their conduct, being repeated to him, his only reply 
was, “‘ My lords, I must live.” ‘I see no reason for 
that, Mr. Henley,” replied Lord Chesterfield. The 
council seemed pleased at the retort, but Henley im- 
mediately answered; ‘‘ That is a good thing, but un- 
fortunately it has been said before.” 

Aftér being reprimanded for his improper conduct, 
he was in a few days dismissed as an impudent but 
entertaining fellow. 

The following was circulated by Henley as an ad- 
vertisement, or by way of handbill, in Oct. 1726:— 

“Having been threatened by various letters, that if 
I do not drop the oratory, a minute account of my life 
and character shall be published, I take this method 
of informing those who propose undertaking it, that 
they must be speedy, or their market will be spoiled, 
as | am writing it myself. 

“ Joun HENLEY.” 





SONGS OF TRADES, OR SONGS FOR THE 

PEOPLE. ‘ 
Tuer following article, which will be interesting to the 
awakened intelligence of the working classes, is taken 
from the very amusing third volume, (lately published,) 
of Mr. D’Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. When will 
the trades of all England have their songs? When they 
are all well fed and happy. This is the process with 
the birds, and it must be so with men. The time will 
come; knowledge, and self knowledge, and growing 
benevolence, are all preparing it, songless and even 
discordant as much of the interval may be. But come 
it will, as sure as wisdom brings justice. 


Men of genius have devoted some of their hours, end 
even governments have occasionally assisted, to render 
the people happier by song and dance. The Grteciens 
had songs appropriated to the various trades. Songs 


of this nature wou'd shortén the manufacturer’s tedi- 
ous task-work, and solace the artizan at his solitay 
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ion. A beam of gay fancy kindling his mind, 
‘eciPfal change of measures delighting his ear, even a 
moralizing verse to cherish his better feelings—these 
ingeniously adapted to each profession, and some to the 
display of patriotic characters and national events, 
would contribute something to public happiness. Such 
themes are worthy of a patriotic bard, of the Southeys 
for their hearts, and the Moores for their verse. 

Fletcher of Saltown said, “If a man were permitted 
to make all the ballads, he need not care who should 
make all the laws of a nation.” The character of a 

ple is preserved in their national songs. ‘‘ God save 
the king,” and “ Rule Britannia,” were long our Eng- 
ish national airs. ; pe 

“The story of Amphion building Thebes with his 
lyre was not a fable,” says Dr. Clarke. ‘‘ At Thebes in 
the harmonious adjustment of those masses which re- 
main belonging to the ancient walls, we saw enough to 
convince us that this story was no fable; for it was a 
very ancient custom to carry on immense labour by an 
accompaniment of music and singing. The custom 
still exists both in Egypt and Greece. It might, there- 
fore, be said, that the walls of Thebes were built at the 
sound of the only musical instrument then in use; be- 
cause, according to the custom of the country, the lyre 
was necessary for the accomplishment of the works.” 
The same custom appears to exist in Africa. Lander 
notices at Yaoorie, that the labourers in their planta- 
tions were attended by a drummer, that they might be 
excited by the sound of his instrument to work well 
and briskly. 

Athenaeus has preserved the Greek names of differ- 
ent songs as sung by various trades, but unfortunately 
none of the songs themselves. There was a song for 
the corn grinders ; another for the workers in wool; 
another for the weavers. The reapers had their carol; 
the herdsmen had a song which an ox-driver of Sicily 
had composed ; the kneaders, and the bathers, and the 
galley rowers, were not without their chant. We have 
ourselves a song of the weavers, which Ritson has pre- 
served in his “‘ Ancient Songs ;” and it may be found 
in the popular chap-book of ‘The Life of Jack of New- 
bury ;” and the songs of anglers, of old Izaak Walton, 
and Charles Cotton, still retain their freshness. 

Among the Greeks, observed Bishop Heber, the hymn 
which placed Harmodius in the green and flowery island 
of the Blessed, was chanted by the potter to his wheel; 
and enlivened the labours of the Piraean mariner, 

Dr. Johnson is the only writer J recollect who has 
noticed something of this nature which he observed in 
the Highlands. ‘‘ The strokes of the sickle were timed 
by the modulation of the harvest song, in which all their 
voices were united. They accompany every action 
which can be done in equal time with an appropriate 
strain, which has, they say, not much meaning, but its 
effects are regularity and cheerfulness. There is an 
oar song used by the Hebrideans.” 

But if these chants “‘ have not much meaning,” they 
will not produce the desired effect of touching the 
heart, as well as giving vigour to the arm of the la- 
bourer. The gondoliers of Venice while away their 
long midnight hours on the water with the stanzas of 
Tasso. Fragments of Homer are sung by the Greek 
sailors of the Archipelago; the severe labour of the 
trackers, in China, is accompanied with a song which 
encourages their exertions, and renders these simul- 
taneous. Mr. Ellis mentions, that the sight of the 
lofty pagoda of Tong-chow served as a great topic of 
incitement in the song of the trackers, toiling against 
the stream to their place of rest. The canoe-men, on 
the Gold Coast, in a very dangerous passage, “‘ on the 
back of a high curling wave, paddling with all their 
might, singing, or rather shouting their wild-song, fol- 
low it up,” says M‘Leod, who was a lively witness of 
this happy combination of song, of labour, and of peril, 
which he acknowledged was a “ very terrific process.” 
Our sailors at Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, 
have their “‘ Heave and ho! rum-below!”’ but the Si- 
cilian mariners must be more deeply affected by their 
beautiful hymn to the Virgin. A society, instituted in 
Holland for general good, do not consider among theit 
least useful projects that of having printed, at a low 
price, a collection of songs for sailors. 

It is extremely pleasing, as it is true, to notice the 
honest exultation of an excellent ballad-writer, C. Dib- 
din, in his Professional Life. ‘I have learnt my songs 
teve been considered an object of national consequence; 
that they have been the solace of sailors and long voy- 
égets, in storms, in battle; and that they have been 
quoted in mutinies, to the restoration of order and dis- 
cpline.” The Portuguese soldiery in Ceylon, at the 
siege of Colombo, when pressed with misery, and the 
pangs of hunger, during their marches, derived not 
oily consolation, but also encouragement, by rehearsing 

the stanzas of the Lusiad. 

We oursclves have been a great ballad nation, and 
once abounded with songs of the people; not, how- 
eer, of this particular species, but rather of narrative 
poems, They are described by Puttenham, a critic in 
the reign of Elizabeth, as “small and popular songs, 
sung by those Cantabanqui, upon benches and barrels? 

ads, where they have no other audience than boys, 
country fellows that pass by them in the streets; or 
ese by blind harpers, or such like tavern-minstrels, 
that give a fit of mirth for a groat.” Such were 
these “ Reliques of ancient English Poetry,” which 
Selden collected, Pepys preserved, and Percy published. 
Ritson, our grcat poetical antiquary in this sort of 
things, says that few are older than the reign of James 


I. The more ancient songs of the people perished by 
having been printed in single sheets, and by their hum- 
ble purchasers having no other library to preserve them 
than the walls on which they pasted them. Those we 
have consist of a succeeding race of ballads, chiefly re- 
vived or writtea by Richard Johnson, the author of the 
well-known romance of the Seven Champions, and 
Delony, the writer of Jack of Newbury’s Life and the 
“Gentle Craft,” who lived in the time of James and 
Charles. One Martin Parker was a most notorious 
ballad-scribbler in the reign of Charles the First and 
the Protector. 

These wricers, in their old age, collected their songs 
into little penny books, called “Garlands,” some of 
which have been republished by Ritson, and a recent 
editor has well described them as ‘“‘ humble and amusing 
village strains, founded upon the squabbles of a wake, 
tales of untrue love, superstitious rumours, or miracu- 
lous traditions of the hamlet.” They enter into the 
picture of our manners, as much as folio chronicles. 

These songs abounded in the good old times of 
Elizabeth and James; for Hall in his Satires, notices 
them as 

** Sung to the wheel, and sung unto the payle;” 


That is, sung by maidens spinning, or milking; and 
indeed Shakspeare had described them as “old and 
plain,’ chanted by 

“ The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 

And the free maids that weave their threads with bones.” 
Twelfth Night. 
They were the favourites of the Poet of Nature, who 
takes every opportunity to introduce them into the 
mouths of his clown, his fool, and his itinerant 
Autolycus. When the musical Dr. Burney, who had 
probably not the slightest conception of their nature, 
and perhaps as little taste for their rude and wild sim- 
plicity, ventures to call the songs of Autolycus, “‘ two 
nonsensical songs,” the musician called down on him- 
self one of the bitterest notes from Stevens, that ever 
commentator penned against a profane scoffer. 

Whatever these songs were, it is evident they formed 
a source of recreation to the solitary task-worker. But 
as the more masculine trades had their own songs, 
whose titles only appear to have reached us, such as 
“The Carman’s Whistle,” ‘‘ Watkin’s Ale,’”’ “ Chop- 
ping Knives,” they were probably appropriated to the 
respective trades they indicate. The tune of the 
“Carman’s Whistle,” was composed by Bird, and the 
favourite tune of ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth,” may be found in 
the collection called ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book.” 
One who has lately heard it played, says, that “it has 
more air than the other execrable compositions in her 
Majesty’s book, something resembling a French quad- 
rille. 

The feeling our present researches would excite 
would naturally be most strongty felt in small com- 
munities, where the interest of the governors is to 
contribute to the individual happiness of the laborious 
classes. The Helvetic society requested Lavater to 
compose the Schweizerlieder, or Swiss songs, which 
are now sung by the youth of many of the cantons; 
and various Swiss poets have successfully composed on 
national subjects, associated with their best feelings. 
In such paternal governments as was that of Florence 
under the Medici, we find that songs and dances for the 
people engaged the muse of Lorenzo, who condescended 
to delight them with pleasant songs composed in popu- 
lar language; the example of such a character was 
followed by the men of genius of the age. These 
ancient songs, often adapted to the different trades, 
opened a vein of invention in the new characters, and 
allusions, the humourous equivoques, and sometimes 
by the licentiousness of popular fancy. They were 
collected in 1559, under the title of ‘‘ Canti Carnascja- 
leschi,’”’ and there is a modern edition, in 1590, in two 
volumes quarto. Itis said they sing to this day a 
popular one by Lorenzo, beginning 

* Ren venga maggi2, 
E’l gonfalon selvaggio.” 


(Welcome, welcome, may-time, 
And the boughs they bring at day-time). 

which has all the florid brilliancy of an Italian spring. 

The most delightful songs of this nature would na- 
turally be found among a people whose climate and 
whose labours alike inspire a general hilarity; and the 
vineyards of France have produced a class of songs, of 
excessive gaiety and freedom, ealled “‘ Chansons de Ven- 
danges.” “Le Grand d’Assoucy describes them in his 
Histoire de la Vie privee des Francais.” ‘‘The men 
and women, each with a basket on their arm, assemble 
at the foot of a hill; there stopping, they arrange 
themselves in acircle. The chief of this band tunes 
up a joyous song, whose burthen is chorused ; then they 
descend, and dispersed in the vineyard, they work with- 
out interruption their tasks, while new couplets often 
resound from some of the vine-dressers; sometimes 
inteymixed with a sudden jest at a traveller. In the 
evening, their supper scarcely over, their joy recom- 
mences, they dance in a circle, and sing some of those 
songs of free gaiety, which the moment excuses, known 
by the name of vineyard songs. The gaiety becomes 
general; masters, guests, friends, servants, all dance 
together; and in this manner a day of labour termi- 
nates, which one might mistake for a day of diversion. 
It is what I have witnessed in Champagne, in a land of 
vines, far different from the country where the labours 
of the harvest from s_ painful a contrast. 

The extinction of those songs which formerly kept 


alive the gaiety ot the domestic circle, whose burthens 
were always chorused, is lamented by the French anti- 
quary. “Our fathers had a custom to amuse them- 
selves at the dessert of a feast by a joyous song of this 
nature. Each in his turn sung—allchorused.” This 
ancient gaiety was sometimes gross and noisy; but he 
prefers it to the tame decency of our times —these 
smiling, not laughing days of Lord Chesterfield. 

“ On ne rit plus, on sourit anjourd’hui, 

Et nos plaisirs sont voisins de |’ennui.” 

(We do’nt laugh now-a-days; we smile; sage wel 

Our very pleasures border on ennui.) 


These are old French Vandevilles, formerly sung at 
meals by the company. Count de Granmont is men- 
tioned by Hamilton as being 

Agreable et vif en propos, 

Celebre diseur de bon mots, 

Recueil vivant d'antiques Vaudevilles 
(Agreeable and apropos, 

A famous sayer of bon mots, 

A living storehouse of old Vaudevilles.) 


These vaudevilles were originally invented by a fuller 
of Vau de Vire, or the Valley of the River Vire, and 
were sung by his men as they spread their cloths on 
the banks of the river. They were songs composed on 
some incident or adventure of the day. At first, these 
gay playful effusions were called the songs of Vau de 
Vire, till they become known as Vaudevilles. Boileau 
has well described them : 

La liberte Francoise en ses vers se deploie ; 
Cet enfant de plaisirs veut naitre dans la joie. 


(French freedom vents itself in song ; the birth 
Of Pleasure’s child must needs be known by mirth-, 


It is well-known how the attempt ended, of James I. 
and his unfortunate son, by the publication of their 
‘Book of Sports,” to preserve the national character 
from the gloom of fanatical puritanism ; among its un- 
happy effects there was, however, one not a little lu- 
dicrous. The puritans, offended by the gentlest forms 
of mirth, and every day becoming more sullen, were 
so shocked at the simple merriment of the people, that 
they contrived to parody these songs into spiritual 
ones; and Shakspeare speaks of the puritan of his day 
““singing psalms to hornpipes.” As Puritans are the same 
in all times, the Methodists in our own repeated the 
foolery, and set their hymns to popular tunes and jigs, 
which one of them said ‘‘ were too good for the devil.” 
They have sung hymns to the air of “ The beds of sweet 
roses,” &c. Wesley once, in the pulpit, described him- 
self, in his old age, in the well-known ode of Anacreon, 
by merely substituting his own name! There have 
been Puritans among other people as well as our own: 
the same occurrence took place both in Italy and 
France. In Italy, the Carnival songs were turned into 
pious hymns; the hymn Jesu fammi morire is sung to 
the music of Vaga bella e gentile ;—Crucifisso a capo chino 
to that of Una donna d'amor fino, one of the most in- 
decent pieces in the Canzoni a ballo; and the hymn 
beginning, 

** Ecco’]Messia 
E la Madre Maria,” 


was sung to the gay tune of Lorenzo de Medici, 
« Ben venga Maggio, 
E’1 gonfalon selvaggio.”} 

Athenaeus notices what we call slang or flash songs. 
He tells us that there were poets who composed songs: 
in the dialect of the mob; and who succeeded in this 
kind of poetry, adapted to their various characters. 
The French call such songs Chansons a la Vade ;* the 
style of the poissardes (fishwomen) is ludicrously applied, 
to the gravest matters of state, and convey the popular 
feelings in the language of the povulace. This sort of 
satirical song is happily defined, F 


“ Tl est l’esprit de ceux, qui n’en ont pas.” 
(The wit of those who have none.) 


Athenaeus has also preserved songs sung by petition- 
ers who went about on holidays to collect alms. A 
friend of mine, with taste and learning, has discovered 
in his researches ‘‘ The Crow Song” and “‘ The Swallow 
Song,” and has transfused their spirit in a happy ver- 
sion. I preserve a few striking ideas. 

The collectors for ‘‘ The Crow” sung: 


“ My good worthy masters, a pittance bestow, 
Some oatmea, or barley, or wheat for the crow. 
A loaf, or a penny, or e’en what you will ;— 
From the poor man, a grain of his salt may suffice, 
For your crow swallows all, end is not over-nice. 
And the man who can now give his grain, and no more, 
May another day give from a plentiful store. 
Come my lad to the door, Plutus nods to our wish, 
And our sweet little mistress comes out with a dish; 
She gives us her figs, and she gives us a smile— 
Heaven send her a husband !— 
And a boy to be danced on his grsndfather’s knee, 
And a girl like herself, all the joy of her mother, 
Who may one day present her with just such another. 
Thus we carry our crow-song to door after door, 
Alternately chanting we ramble along, — 
And we treat all who give, or give not, with a song.” 


Swallow-singing, or chelidonising, as the Greek term 
is, was another method of collecting eleemosynary 
gifts, which took place in the month Boedromion, or 
August. 

«‘ The swallow, the swallow is kere, 
\ th his back so black, and his belly so white, 


He brings on the pride of the year, } 
W th the gay mouths of love, and the days of delight. 





* Songs in the style of Vade,—from a farce writer of tha 
name, wlio made it popular, 
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Come brig out your good hamming stuf, 
Of the nice tit bits let the swaliow partake ; 
And a slice of the right Boedromion cake. 
So give, and give quickly,— 
Or we'll pull down the door from its hinges : 
Or we'll steal young madam away! 
But see! we’re a merry boy’s party, 
And the swaliow, the swallow, 1s here !” 


These songs resemble those of our ancient mummers, 
who to this day, in honour of Bishop Blaise, the saint 
of wool-combers, go about chanting on the eves of 
their holidays. A custom long existed in this country 
to elect a Boy-Bishop in almost every parish; the 
Montem at Eton still prevails for the Boy-Captain; 
and there is a closer connexion perhaps between the 
custom which produced the “ Songs of the Crow and 
the Swallow,” and our northern mummeries, than may 
be at first suspected. ‘‘he pagan Saturnalia, which the 
swallow song by its pleasant menaces resembles, were 
afterwards disguised in the forms adopted by the early 
Christians; and such are the remains of the Roman 
Catholic religion, in which the people were long in- 
dulged in their old taste for mockery and mummery. 
1 must add in connexion with our main inquiry, that 
our own ancient beggars had their songs, in their own 
cant language, some of which are as old as the Eliza- 
bethan period, and many are fancifully characteristic of 
their habits and their feelings. 


oe 


JOHN LEDYARD. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MEMOIRS OF HIS LIFE AND 
TRAVELS, 


Joun Lejyarp was born in the year 1751, at Groton 
in Connecticut, a small village on the banks of the river 
Thames, opposite to New London. Little is known of 
his childhood; he attended the Grammar School in 
Hartford, and was originally intended for the law. The 
dryness of the pursuit, and perhaps the sedentary ap- 
plication, ultimately deterred him from that profession. 
He subsequently, at the age of nineteen, entered the 
Dartmouth coliege, just established by Dr. Wheelock ; 
an institution intended to prepare young missionaries 
for the conversion and improvement of the Indians. 
His journey from Hartford to Hanover was performed 
in a sulky, the first vehicle of the kind that had been 
seen on Dartmouth Plain, and it attracted curiosity, 
not more from this circumstance, than from the old 
appearance of the equipage. Both the horse and the 
sulky gave evident tokens of having known better days ; 
and the dress of their owner was peculiar, bidding equal 
defiance to symmetry of proportions and the fashion 
of the times. In addition to the traveller’s own weight, 
the vehicle was burdened with a quantity of calico for 
curtains, and other articles to assist in theatrical exhi- 
bitions of which he was very fond. From the charac- 
ter of this outfit we may conclude that he did not in- 
tend time should pass on heavy wings at Dartmouth. 
Considering the newness of the country, the want of 
bridges, and the bad state of the roads, this jaunt, in a 
crazy sulky, was thought to indicate no feeble spirit of 
enterprise. The journey might have been performed 
with much more ease and expedition on horseback, 
but in that case his theatrical apparatus must have 
been left behind. 

As a scholar, at college, he was respectable, but not 
over diligent; he acquired knowledge with facility, 
and could make quick progress when he chose; but 
was impatient of the school routine. Accordingly, he 
diversified his studies with acting Cato, and the like ; 
but even this was not enough in the way of relaxation. 
He had not been quite four months in college, when 
he suddenly disappeared, without previous notice or 
permission. The full extent of his travels during his 
absence cannot now be known, but he is understood to 
have wandered to the borders of Canada, and among 
the Six Nations. Nothing more is heard.of his missio- 
nary projects, although it is not clear at what time he 
absolutely abandoned them. When three months and 
a half had expired, he returned to college and resumed 
his studies. 

If his dramatic performances were not revived, as it 
would seem they were not, his erratic spirit did not 
sink into a lethargy. In mid-winter, when the ground 
was Covered with deep snow, Ledyard collected a party 
of whom he persuaded tu accompany him to the summit 
a high neighbouring mountain, and there pass the night. 
The night, as may be suppcsed, was dreary and sleep- 
less to most of the party, and few were they who did not 
greet the dawn with gladness. Their leader was alert, 
prompt at his duty, and pleased with his success. The 
next day they returned home, all perfectly satisfied, 
unless it were Ledyard, with this single experiment of 
their hardihood. 

After abandoning his missionary schemes, he began 
to grow weary of college, and the more so, probably, 
as his unsettled habits now and then drew a rebuke 
from the president, from which he determined to es- 
cape. On the margin of the Connecticut river, which 
runs near the college, stood many majestic forest trees. 
One of these Ledyard contrived to cut down. He then 
set himself at work to fashion its trunk into a canoe, 
and in this labour he was assisted by some of his fellow- 
students. As the canoe was fifty feet long and three 
wide, and was to be dug out and constructed by the 
unskilful workmen, the task was not a trifling one, nor 
such as could be speedily executed. 


It was at last, however, finished and equipped. His 


wishes were now at their consummation, and biding 


adieu to the haunts of the muses, where he had gained 
a dubious fame, he set off alone, with a light heart, to 
explore a river, with the navigation of which he had 
not the slightest acquaintance. The distance to Hart- 
ford was not less than one hundred and forty miles, 
much of the way was through a wilderness, and in seve- 
ral places dangerous falls and rapids. With a bearskin 
for a covering, and his canoe well stocked with provi- 
sions, he yielded himself to the current and floated 
leisurely down the stream, seldom rising his paddle, 
and stopping only in the night for sleep. He told Mr. 
Jefferson, in Paris, fourteen years afterwards, that he 
took only two books with him, a Greek Testament and 
Ovid ; one of which he was deeply engaged in reading 
when his canoe approached Below’s Falls, where he 
was suddenly roused by the noise of the water rushing 
among the rocks through the narrow passage. The 
danger was imminent, as no boat could go down that 
fall without being instantly ‘»shed to pieces. With 
difficulty he gained the shore iu time to escape such a 
catastrophe, and through the kind assistance of the 
people in the neighbourhood, his canoe was drawn by 
oxen around the fall. From that time, till he arrived 
at his place of destination, we hear of mo accident, 
although he was carried through several dangerous 
passes in the river. On approaching Dartmouth many 
spectators were attracted by the singularity of his slowly 
floating bark, and all were conjecturing what it could 
be, till its questionable shape assumed the true and 
obvious form of a canoe; but by what impulse it was 
moved forward none could determine. Something 
was seen in the stern, but apparently without life or 
motion. At length the canoe touched the shore; a 
person sprang from the stern to a rock in the edge of 
the water, threw off a bearskin in which he had been 
enveloped, and behold John Ledyard, in the presence 
of his uncle and connexions, who were among the 
spectators, and imagined him safe at college. 

He next studied regularly for the church; and, 
again, shortly changed his views, and was about to set 
up aschool. He could not, however, rest still, but 
entered as a common sailor with Captain Deshon, a 
friend of his father’s, for a voyage to the Mediterra- 
nean. At Gibralter, it would seem, out of a gratuitous 
love of change, he entered into the British army; but 
was, presently, released, at Captain Deshon’s persua- 
sion and intercession. 

After his return to America, he set out upon a 
romantic expedition to London ; to discover some rich 
relations living there, and gain their friendship and 
assistance. Some slight doubts were at first thrown 
upon his identity, which so disgusted him, that he 
never afterwards would accept of notice or assistance 
from them of any kind. He said they were not 
Ledyards. 

About this period, Captain Cook was maxing prepa- 
rations for his third and last voyage round the world. 
Nothing could more exactly accord with Ledyard’s 
desires. As a first step towards becoming connected 
with this expedition, he enlisted in the marine service ; 
and then, by his address, obtained an engagement with 
Cook, who immediately made him a corporal. While 
on their voyage he was sent, as a volunteer, to exa- 
mine a Russian establishment on the coast of Onalaska. 
He was sent alone, because numbers could not be 
spared for so hazardous an undertaking. At Otaheite, 
still a corporal, he conducted an expedition up the 
peak of Mouna Roa. He was close to Cook’s person 
at the time of his death; and is of the opinion, which 
has more latterly obtained, that Cook’s own obduracy 
was the cause of his fate. While on board the Resolu- 
tion, he wrote in a paper, got up among the officers, by 
whom his writing was considered somewhat florid and 
sentimental. From the specimens of his writings 
extant, this objection rather tells against the critics, 
than the criticized. 

His next project was to establish a trade in turs, on 
the north-west coast of America. He spent a year or 
two in suffering incredible disappointments, and was 
ultimately obliged entirely to relinquish his projects. 
He is another instance of spirited enterprise left to 
shift for itself, while others profited by his invention. 
Among the many people who promised him the assis*- 
ance of their capital, was Paul Jones, the famous captor 
of the Serapis. 

His last disappointment found him in London, where 
he ultimately modified his views into a plan of travel- 
ling by land through the northern regions of Europe 

and Asia, over Behring’s straits to the American con- 
tinents. This he decided to do on foot. The day 
before he was on board, Ledyard wrote to Mr. Jefferson 
in the following animated strain :— 

** Sir James Hall presented me with twenty guineas 
pro bono publico. I bought two great dogs, an Indian 
pipe, and a hatchet. My want of time, as well as of 
money, will prevent my going any otherwise than in- 
differently equipped for such an enterprise; but it is 
certain that I shall be no more in want before I see 
Virginia. Why should I repine? You know how 
much I owe the amiable La Fayette. Will you do me 
the honour to present my most grateful thanks to him ? 
If I find in my travels a mountain as much elevated 
above other mountains as he is above other men, I will 
name it La Fayette. I beg the honour, also, of my 
compliments to Mr. Short, who has been my friend, 
and who, like the good widow in Scripture, cast in, 
not only his mite, but more than he was able, for my 
assistance.” : 

The equipment of two dogs, an Indian pipe, and a 


hatchet, it must be confessed, was very scan 


an eye to their uses. 
pan.ons, and assist him in taking wild animals for food: 
the pipe was an emblem of peace to the Indians: an4 
the hatchet would serve many purposes of convenience 
and utility. In December, 1786, he found himself jn 
Hamburgh with one dog, ten guineas, and perfect 
health. There he met with Major Langham, an ee. 
centric traveller, just then in extreme distress, 
guineas soon changed hands, and Ledyard would have 
had Langham accompany him part of the way, 
major, however, had less sympathy than his benefae. 
tor, anc bluntly answered Ledyerd, “No; I esterm 
you, but I can travel in the way I do with no man on 
earth.” Towards the end of January he arrived in 
Stockholm. The ordinary mode of crossing the Gulf 
of Bothnia in the winter, is by means of sledges on the 
frozen water. It occasionally happens, however, that 
the gulf, though too much clogged with ice for ships, 
is not uninterruptedly frozen over. The only means 
then of reaching Petersburgh is by land, round the 
gulf, a distance of twelve hundred miles, over track. 
less snows, in regions thinly peopled, where the nights 
are long and the cold intense; and all this to gain no 
more than fifty miles. 

Such was unfortunately the condition of the j 

when Ledyard arrived at the usual place of crosgj 

The only alternative was, either to stay in Stockholm 

till the spring should open, or to go around the 

into Lapland, and seek his way from the Arctic Circle 
to Petersburg, through the whole extent of Finlana, 
He did not deliberate long. New difficulties nerveg 
him with new strength to encounter and subdue them, 
He set out for Tornea in the heart of winter, on foot, 
and alone, without money or friends, on a road almost 
unfrequented at that frightful season, and with the 
gloomy certainty resting on his mind, that he must 
travel northward six hundred miles, betore he could 
turn his steps towards a milder climate, and then six 
or seven hundred more in descending to Petersburg, 
on the other side of the Gulf. When Manpertuis and 
his companions were about leaving Stockholm, on their 
journey to Tornea, for the purpose of measuring a 
degree of the meridian under the Polar Circle, the 
King of Sweden told them, that ‘it was not without 
sensible concern, that he saw them pursue so despe 
rate an undertaking;” yet they were prepared with 
every possible convenience for travelling and protection 
against a northern winter. A better idea of the degree 
and effects of cold, at the head of the Gulf, cannot be 
formed perhaps, than from Manpertuis’ description, 

“The town of Tornea, at our arrival on the thirteenth 

of December, had really a most frightful aspect. Its 
little houses were buried to the tops in snow, which if 
there had been any daylight, must have effectually shut 
it out. But the snows continually falling, or ready to 
fall, for the most part hid the sun the few moments 
that he might have shown himself at mid-day. In 
the month of January the cold was increased to that 
extremity, that Reaumur’s mercurial thermometer, 
which, in Paris in the great frost in 1709, it was 
thought strange to see fall to fourteen degrees below 
the freezing point, was now down to thirty seven, 
The spirit of wine in the others was frozen. If we opened 
the door of a warm room, the external air instantly 
converted all the air in it into snow, whirling it round 
into white vortexes. If we went abroad, we felt as if 
the air were tearing our breasts in pieces. And the 
cracking of the wood, whereof their houses are built, 
as if the violence of the cold split it continually, alarmed 
us with an approaching increase of cold. The solitude 
of the streets was no less than if the inhabitants had 
been all dead; and in this country you may often see 
people that have been maimed, and had an arm or & 
leg frozen off. The cold, which is always very grea, 
increases sometimes by such violent and sudden fits, 
as are almost infallibly fatal to those that happen to be 
exposed to it. Sometimes there arise sudden tempests 
of snow, that are still more dangerous. The winds 
seem to blow from all quarters at once, and drive about 
the snow with such fury, that in a moment all the 
roads are lost. Unhappy he, who is seized by such 
a storm in the fields. His acquaintance with the 
country, or the marks he may have taken by the 
trees, cannot avail him. He is blinded by the snow, 
and lost if he stirs but a step.” Thus he reached 
Petersburgh. Through innumerable difficulties he 
succeeded in reaching Yakutsk. There he was seized 
by order of the empress Catherine, privately examined 
before an arbitrary tribunal, and eventually conveyed 
to the frontiers of the country with an intimation that 
a second intrusion would be his death. We must not 
dismiss the Russians without extracting a remark 
Ledyard’s, illustrating the greatest excess of a meal 
passion that has perhaps been heard of. 

The cause of this stretch of power 1s a mystery: 
at Yakutsk the officers gave it out that Ledyard w# 
arrested as a French spy; Catherine herself said that 
she could not permit a man to rush upon the 
dangers which Ledyard would have encoun 
Every circumstance proves these reasons to be too 
absurd. The most probable reason was a compliance 
with the jealousy of the Russian Fur Company, 
dreaded the appearance of such an enterprising man 
Ledyard on the North West coast of America. — 

“So strong is the propensity of the Russians @ 
jealousy, that they are guilty of the lowest offences om 
that account. The observation may appear 
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‘ourney across a continent ; but they were selected with 
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an ordinary Russian will be displeased, if one even 
endeavours to gain the good will of his dog. I affronted 
the commandant of this town very highly, by permitting 
his dog to walk with me one afternoon. He expostu- 
Jated with me very seriously about it. This is not the 
only instance. I live with a young Russian officer, 
with whom I came from Irkutsk; no circumstances 
ever interrupted the harmony between us, but his 
dogs. They have done it twice. A pretty little puppy 
he has came to me one day and jumped upon my knee: 
] patted his head and gave him some bread. The man 
flew at the dog in the utmost rage, and gave him a 
blow which broke his leg. The lesson I gave him on 
the occasion has almost cured him; I bid him beware 
how he disturbed my peace a third time by this ras- 
cally passion.” wee ; 
Upon his return to London he called upon his friend, Sir 
Joseph Banks, who inquired what were his future inten- 
tions. The result was an introduction to the African 
Association ; a society just then formed to encourage 
travellers to explore the interior of Africa. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the proceedings of the African 
Association; it is written by Mr. Beaufoy, the Secre- 


a Sir Joseph Banks, who knew his temper, told him, 
that he believed he could recommend him to an adven- 
ture almost as perilous as one from which he had re- 
turned, and then communicated to him the wishes of 
the Association for discovering the inland countries of 
Africa. Ledyard replied, that he had always deter- 
mined to traverse the Continent of Africa, as soon as 
he had explored the interior of North America; and as 
Sir Joseph had offered him a letter of introduction, he 
came directly to the writer of these memoirs. Before 
] had learned from the note the name and business of my 
visitor, Iwas struck with the manliness of his person, 
the breadth his chest, the openness of his countenance, 
and the inquietude his eye. I spread the map of 
africa before him, and tracing a line from Cairo to 
Sennaar, and from thence westward in the latitude, 
and supposed direction of the Niger, I told him, that 
was the route by which I was anxious that Africa might, 
if possible, be explored. He said, he should think himself 
singularly fortunate to be trusted with the adventure. 
1 asked him when he would setout? ‘To-morrow 
morning,’ was his answer. I told him that I was 
afraid that we should not be able, in so short a time, to 
prepare his instructions, and to procure for him the 
letters that were requisite ; but that if the Committee 
should approve of his proposal, all expedition should 
be used.” 

Hitherto in all his undertakings, Ledyard had been 
baffled by the most disheartening disappointments ; 
now every thing seemed propitious ; he had money at 
command, and influenvial men anxious to forward his 
views. Accordingly, he left London on the thirtieth 
of June. Mr. Beaufoy speaks of the interview he had 
with him, just as he was setting off, and adds these 
affecting remarks, as given in Ledyadr’s own words :— 

“*T am accustomed,’ said he, in our last conversa- 
tion, (twas on the morning of his departure for Africa), 
‘Lam accustomed to hardships. I have known both 
hunger and nakedness to the utmost extremity of hu- 
man suffering. I have known what it is to have food 
given me as charity to a madman; and I have at times 
been obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of 
that character, to avoid a heavier calamity. My dis- 
tresses have been greater than I have ever owned, or 
ever will own, to any man. Such evils are terrible to 
bear; but they never yet had power to turn me from 
my purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, in its 
utmost extent, my engagement to the society; and if 
Iperish in the attempt, my honour will still be safe, 
for death cancels all bonds.’ ” 

From Cairo he writes thus to Mr. Jefferson. ‘At 
all events, I shall never want a subject, when it is to 
I shall never think my letter an indifferent 
one, when it contains the declaration of my gratitude 
md my affection for you; and this, notwithstanding 
you thought hard of me for being employed by an 
English Association, which hurt sme much while I was 
at Paris, You know your own Heart, and if my sus- 
picions are groundless, forgive them, since they proceed 
from the jealousy I have, not to lose the regard you 
have in times passed been pleased to honour me with. 
You are not obliged to esteem me, but I am obliged to 
esteem you, or to take leave of my senses, and con- 
front the opinions of the greatest and best characters I 
know. If 1 cannot, therefore, address myself to you 
% man you regard, I must do it as one that regards 
you for your own sake, and for the sake of my country, 
Which has set me the example.” 

His exertions, under the influence of the Egyptian 

nate, produced a bilious complaint; to alleviate 
Which, he took vitriolic acid; but in so immoderate a 
Quantity, most probably from mistake, that it caused a 

ing and intolerable pain, which terminated in 
death, The precise day of his death is not known, but 
ithappened somewhere about the end of November, 
1788. He was then in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
following description of him, is from the pen of 

, Beaufoy : c 

To those who have never seen Mr. Ledyard, it may 
hot perhaps, be uninteresting to know that his person, 

h scarcely exceeding the middle size, was remark- 
expressive of activity and strength ; and that his 
manners, though unpolished, were neither uncivil nor 
Wnpleasing. Little attentive to difference of rank, he 
Wemed to consider all men as his equals, and as such 


he respected them. His genius, though uncultivated 
and irregular, was original and comprehensive. Ardent 
in his wishes, yet calm in his deliberations; daring in 
his purposes, but guarded in his. measures ; impatient 
of controul, yet capable of strong endurance; adven- 
turous beyond the conception of ordinary men, yet 
wary and considerate, and attentive to all precautions, 
he appeared to be formed by nature for achievements 
of hardihood and peril.” 

His letters afford abundant proofs of a sweet dispo- 
sition ; no man was more unselfish in his dealings, or 
acted from a more extended sympathy with mankind. 
No man was more grateful to his benefactors, yet freer 
from servility. He was modest, unaffected, and not to 
be daunted by misfortune. His fortitude was of the 
finest kind; to great personal courage, an active body, 
with an expanse of chest which struck every one at first 
sight, he added great presence of mind, an inexhaustible 
patience, a fervent love for his kind, perfect confidence 
in the goodness of man, and of his God. We cannot 
conclude this article better than with his own words— 
his celebrated praise of woman, (written among the 
snows of Siberia,) which has become so famous for its 
great feeling and truth :— 

“‘T have observed among all nations, that the women 
ornament themselves more than the men; that where- 
ever found, they are the same kind, civil, obliging, 
humane, tender beings ; that they are ever inclined to 
be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. They do 
not hesitate, like men, to perform a hospitable or 
generous action ; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor super- 
cilious, but full of courtesy, and fond of society ; in- 
dustrious, economical, ingenuous ; more liable, in gene- 
ral, to err than man, but in general, also, more virtuous, 
and performing more good actions than he. I never 
addressed myself in the language of decency and friend- 
ship, to a woman, whether civilized or savage, without 
receiving a decent and friendly answer. With man it 
has often been otherwise. In wandering over the 
barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest 
Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, 
unprincipled Russia, and the wide spread regions of the 
wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
woman has ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; 
and to add to this virtue, so worthy of the appellation 
of benevolence, these actions have been performed in 
so free and so kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank 
the sweet draught, and, if hungry, ate the coarse 
morsel, with a double relish.” 


——_—_— 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


In one of the baronial castles of the north, which 
had been uninhabited for years, there was heard at 
times such extraordinary noises, as to confirm the 
opinion among the country people that the place was 
haunted. Inthe western tower an old couple were 
permitted to live, who had been in the service of the 
former lord, but so imbued were they with the super- 
stitions of the country, that they never went to bed 
without expecting to hear the cries of the disturbed 
spirits of the mansion. An old story was current, that 
an heir apparent had been murdered by an uncle, that 
he might possess the estate, who, however, after en- 
joying it for a time, was so annoyed by the sounds in the 
castle, that he retired with an uneasy conscience from 
the domain, and died ir. France. 

Not many years ago, the property descended to a 
branch of the female line, (one of the heroes of Water- 
loo,) who, nothing daunted, was determined to make 
this castle his place of residence. As the noises were 
a subject of real terror to his tenantry, he formed the 
resolution of sleeping in the castle on the night he 
took possession, in order to do away these super- 
stitious fears. Not a habitable room could be 
found, except the one occupied by the old gardener in 
the western turret, and he ordered his camp-bed to be 
set up in that apartment. It was in the autumn, at 
nightfall, that he repaired to the gloomy abode, leaving 
his servant, to his no small comfort, at the village inn; 
and after having found everything comfortably provided, 
turned the large old rusty key upon the antiquated 
pair, who took leave of him, to lodge at a farm hard by. 
It was one of those nights which are checkered with 
occasional gleams of moonshine aud darkness, when 
the clouds are riding in a high wind. He slept well for 
the two first hours, he was then wakened by a low 
mournful sound that ran through the apartments. 
This warned him to be up and accoutred. He descended 
the turret stairs with a brilliant light, which, on coming 
to the ground floor, cast a gigantic shadow of himself 
upon the high embattled walls. Here he stood and 
listened; when presently a hollow moan ran through 
the long corridor, and died away. This was followed 
by one of a higher key, a sort of scream, which 
directed his footsteps with more certainty to the 
spot. Pursuing the sounds, he found himself in 
the great hall of his ancestors, and vaulting upon 
the large oaken table, set down his lamp, and 
folding his cloak about him, determined to wait the 
appearance of all that was terrible. The night, which 
had been stormy, became suddenly still: the dark 
flitting clouds had sunk below the horizon, and the 
moon insinuated her silvery light through the chinks 
of the mouldering pile As our hero had spent the 

morning in the chase, Morpheus came unbidden, aud, 
he fell asleep upon the table. His dream was short, 


_ turret retraced his steps. 


for close upon him issued forth the horrid groan; 
amazed, he started up and sprang at the unseen voice, 
fixing with a powerful blow his Toledo steel in the 
arras. The.blade*was fast, and held him to the smt. 
At this moment the moon shot a ray that illumined the 
hall, and showed that behind the waving folds, there 
lay the cause concealed. His sword he left, and to the 
When morning came, a 
welcome crowd greeting, asked him if he had met the 
ghost? ‘Oh yes,” replied the knight, ‘‘ dead as a door 
nail, behind the screen he lies, where my sword has 
pinned him fast; bring the wrenching bar, and we’ll 
haul the disturber out.” With such a leader, and 
broad day to boot, the valiant throng tore down the 
screen where the sword was fixed; when lo! in a re- 
cess, lay the fragments of a chapel organ, and the 
square wvoden trunks, made for hallowed sounds, 
were used as props, to stay the work when the hall was 
coated round with oak. The wondering clowns now 
laughed aloud at the mysterious voice. It was the 
northern blast that found its way through the crannies 
of the wall to the groaning pipes, which had alarmed 
the country round for a century past.—Gardner’s Musie 
of Nature. 


TABLE-TALK. 


THE ITALIAN BOY, 
[For the London Journal.] 


I nap only just heard of the murder of the poor wan- 
derer, Carlo Ferrari, and having walked out in the hope 
of removing from my mind the painful feeling such 
atrocity awakened, | happened to overtake a lad with 
an organ and a little box of white mice. I now found 
any attempt to forget the murder fruitless, and minutely 
observed the youth before me His eye, deeply sunken 
under a dark-lined brow, and his finely marked profile, 
told me from whence he came ; he stopped opposite to 
a print shop, and having scanned the contents of the 
window, he suddenly fixed his attention on a drawing : 
a gleam of pleasure lightened up his face—his hitherto 
curled lip melted into a beautiful smile ; a tear, like a 
fountain embosomed in a cave, stood ready to fall, when 
reverently uncovering his head, he moved his lips as it 
were in prayer. Gently retiring, and replacing his hat, 
he walked on, The object of his thought was a picture 
of the “‘ Madonna and Child.” ‘ And they have mur- 
dered thy countryman,” thought I, “and he was a 
stranger.” 
FREDERICK ARNAY. 

Affecting proof of a loving dispusition.—Three months 

before her death,(his wife’s,) when she was so afflicted 
with an asthma that she could neither walk, stand, sit, 
or lie, but while on a chair, I was obliged to support 
her head, I told her that she never approached me with- 
out diffusing a ray of pleasure over the mind, except when 
any little disagreement had happened between us. She 
replied, “I can say more than that. You never ap- 
peared in my sight, not even in anger, without that sight 
giving me pleasure.” I received the dear remark as I 
how write it, with tears.—Hutton’s Autobivgraphy. Hut- 
ton was a good and clever man, and with allowance for 
something a little coarse, u man fit to engage the heart 
of a sensible and estimable woman; but the compli- 
ment here paid him by his wife, though of the highest 
description, implies still more merit in herself than in 
him. 
+ Singular Frontispiece to an edition of one of the 
classics, published about fifty years since on the Con- 
tinent. The copper-plate which faces the title-page 
represents, on one side, Christ upon the cross, and on 
the other, a figure-of the author, from whose mouth a 
label issues with the following words, “Lord Jesus, 
lovest thou me?” His question is thus answered by 
another label affixed to the mouth of the figure addres- 
sed ; “ Highly famed, excellent, and most learned Rector 
Seger, imperial poet, and well deserving master of the 
School at Wittenberg: yes, thou knowest that I love 
thee!!!” This is in similar taste to the portrait of the 
Spanish grandee, who was represented standing with 
his hat in his hand before an image of the Virgin Mary, 
the virgin saying to him, by the like help of a label, 
“Cousin, be covered.” 

Affecting Association of Ideas—Poggio has comme- 
morated in his Facetie, ‘Jest-book) a mortifying ex- 
planation which a noisy declaimer provoked by his 
over-weening vanity. A monk preaching to the popu- 
lace, made a most enormous and uncouth noise, by 
which a good woman, one of his auditors, was so much 
affected, that she burst into a flood of tears. The 
preacher, attributing her grief to remorse of conscience, 
excited within her by his eloquence, sent for her, and 
asked her why she was so piteously affected by his dis- 
course. ‘‘ Holy father,” answered the mourner, “I am 
a poor widow, and was accustomed to maintain myself 
by the labor of an ass, which was left me by my late 
husband. But alas! my poor beast is dead, and your 
preaching brought his braying so strongly to my re, 
collection, that I could not restrain my grief.” 


oe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall commence our promised notice te our friends next 
week. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM KIDD 14, CHANDOS STREET, WEST STRAND, 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON ; ADAM and CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH; and W. F. WAKEMAN, DUBLIN, 





I. 
A PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANION IN A TOUR ROUND THE SOUTHERN COAST OF ENGLAND, 


By W. Kipp. With 420 Engravings by Bonner. In two handsome Volumes, with gilt edges, price 30s. 
< LITERARY CRITICISMS, 


“ These beautiful miniature volumes claim our unqualified praise. Their descriptions and indications are all that we need from such a medium of information ; and their innumerable Wood. 
cuts, so far as we can discover, are quite as efficient illustrations of what they are drawn from as the most elaborate and costly engravings.” —Court Journal. 

“ Four hundred and twenty such views as these are in th lves at , and delightful for home recollections.”—Ath 

“ These elegant little volumes comprise the results of a tour round the whole of the Southern Coast of England. Of their kind we know of nothing to compare with them ; and if the large 
(not less we are assured, than six thousand pounds) which has been expended on them, do not command a corresponding degree of public patronage to the spirited exertions of the proprietor 
the public deserves to be its own guide for the future.”—Atlas. It , 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF THE HEART AND GREAT VESSELS; 


With a new View of the Physiology of the Heart’s Action. By J. Hope, M-D.F.R.S. In a thick and closely printed Vol. with Seven Diagrams, price 21s. cloth. 
“ The claims which this truly valuable work has upon the profession are irresistible. As a work of reference and authority it must have a place in every medical library.— Medical and Surgica, 
Journal. 











*,* For copious notices of the work see the Edinburgh Medical Journal, Medical and Physical Journal, Johnson’s Medico, §c., §c., §c. 


III. 
DODDRIDGE’S (REV. PHILIP) DEVOTIONAL LETTERS, SACRAMENTAL MEDITATIONS, LECTURES 


= On PREACHING, &c. &c. Ina thick and clesely printed 8vo. Volume (Now first Published). 


“ We are glad to the app of this work. The publication of such ietters as these. isa very acceptable service rendered to the public, His ‘ Lectures on Preaching,’ in par. 
tieular, deserve the greatest consideration from our own clergy, and his criticisms will be read with general interest.”—British Magazine. F 

“ These, the best productions of the amiable and immortal Doddridge, have never before appeared under such decided advantages, and in such a cheap and elegant form. They will be dear to 
the Church as long as the world stands.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


*,* For more detailed notices see also the greater part of the London and Provincial Press, Religious Periodicals, &c. &c. 
IV. 
SUMMER RAMBLES. 
The following ‘the only correct “Guides” extant) are now ready, Corrected to 1834, Viz. :— 


“KIDD’S PICTURESQUE POCKET COMPANIONS” TO 





THE ISLE OF WIGHT, BOGNOR, DOVER, MARGATE, RICHMOND, 
SOUTHAMPTON, . LITTLEHAMPTON, HERNE BAY, RAMSGATE, HAMPTON COURT, 
WINCHESTER, LEWES, THE NORE, BROADSTAIRS, KINGSTON, 
LYMINGTON, HASTINGS, GRAVESEND, TONBRIDGE, REGENT’S PARK, 
BRIGHTON, ST. LEONARDS, SOUTHEND, TONBRIDGE WELLS, WINDSOR CASTLE, & 
WORTHING, EASTBOURNE, SHEERNESS, LONDON and its ENVIRONS. see 
*,* The capital expended on the production of these unique little works, is not far short of SEvEN Tnovsanp Pounps; but from the very liberal support received from the public at large, 
the proprietor has issued them at almost as low a price as if they were without Engravings, (they contain, however, upwards of 1,000, from the pencil of G.W. BONNER,) and they have now 
become STANDARD LIBRARY VOLUMES. 
The following have also been published in a collected form, for the convenience of Travellers :— 
1. 3. 
TONBRIDGE WELLS, HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, EASTBOURNE, &c., BRIGHTON, WORTHING, BOGNOR, LEWES, AND LITTLEHAMPTON, 
7s. 6d. bound. sewed, 4s. 6d.; or handsomely bound, 6s, 
2. 7 4. 
SOUTHAMPTON AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, MARGATE, RAMSGATE, AND BROADSTAIRS, 
handsomely bound, 9s. 120 Engravings, 6s. bound. 


5. 
THE PRINCIPAL WATERING-PLACES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 2 vols. neatly bound, 1/. 8s. 6d. ; or, 
handsomely bound in morocco, gilt edges, 1/. 10s. 6d. 
* Either of these Volumes may be purchased separately. 
A Catalogue of W. Kidd’s “ Picturesque Companions” with their Prices affixed, is just published, and may be had GRATIS, on application at his office, 14, Chandos Street. 
V. 


CRUIKSHANK AND SEYMOUR! 


In a thick and closely printed post 8vo. volume, handsomely bound in Morocco, and lettered—price only 16s, with gilt edges, 


THE ODD VOLUME; 


OR, BOOK OF VARIETY, WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNED BY CRUIKSHANK AND SEYMOUR, AND ENGRAVED BY SAMUEL SLADER. 


“ This is a very delightful volume and it will meet with a hearty welcome from old and young—In addition to many humorous articles from the pens of the first writers of the day, it is enriched by 
an endless variety of Engravings admirably drawn and beautifully Engraved. We are glad to see that Mr. Seymour has taken so conspicuous a part in the Illustrations. We were not aware, till 
now, of the extent of his capabilities as a comic artist, but his present effort is quite sufficient to establish him a public favourite.”—United Service Gazette. 

“ This very agreeable and entertaining volume, being nearly filled with illustrations by our two favourite comic artists, will, doubtless, meet with a cordial receptionfromthe public. * * * 
The work is bound in embossed Turkey Morocco with gilt edges and has two appropriate ornaments in gold, one on either side.”—Old England. 

“ It is some time since we met with so agreeable a companion as the present. - ® The Engravings are the joint pruduction of the inimitable Cruikshank and his counterpart, 
Robert Seymour, and the public are great gainers by the competition, it being really difficult to determine, in the present instance, which is which.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


VI. 


CRUIKSHANK AT “HOME; 
A NEW FAMILY ALBUM OF ENDLESS ENTERTAINMENT. In three thick and closely printed post 8vo. volumes, price 14s. each, (sold separately). 


“ This is a most delightful travelling companion, and, taking into consideration the immense number and the quality of the engravings, marvellously cheap—the literary portion is unusually good 
indeed, every page of the work is redolent of fun.’”—Observer. 

“‘A beautiful evergreen, any six leaves of which are sufficient to cure all the ‘ills that flesh is heir to,’ and yet each volume costs little more than half the fee demanded by a Physician fora 
single attend !"—Standard. 

There is an inexhaustible fund of amusement in these volumes, moreover they are studded with the exquisite designs of our favourite Cruikshank, which is alone sufficient to ensure thema 
general welcome.” —Guardian. 

“If to convulse his readers with laughter were the aim of our humovrous artist, he has succeeded to admiration.”’—Courier. 


VIL. 
A VOICE FROM THE COUNTING HOUSE 
BY RAYMOND PERCIVAL, ACCOMPTANT. A NEW EDITION REVISED. 


“ At a trifling cost, we have here what should be idered to be anindisp ble companion to every junior clerk, in banking, commercia!, or agency establishments. Nor is there a shopkeeper’s 
istant in the kingdom to whom it might not be found serviceable, as a book of reference or instruction.”—Morning News and Public Ledger, May \6th. 

“* A very comprehensive and intelligent title, expiaming, far better than we can, the nature and objects of this excellent publication.” —Glode. 

** It will, doubtless, have an immense circulation.”—~Courier. 


VIII. 
THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE CALCULATOR. By the same Aurtuor, price 2s. 


Being a FAMILIAR AND PracTicAL TREATISE upon the best means of resolving the money of foreign places into British sterling, together with accurate statements of existing monetary 
Proportions between London and all places of importance abroad trading with England. By means of this book, the difficulties hitherto in the way of obtaining a competent knowledge of this very 
necessary branch of commercial education are completely removed—the whole being rendered perfectly simple, and easy of comprehension, and at less than one-eighth the cost of any . 
hitherto published on the subject. 














Ix. 
THE COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENT ; 
OR, UNIVERSAL MERCANTILE LETTER WRITER. By the same AuTHor. price 2s. 


' 
It has very frequently been observed, and with too much truth, that out of fifty persons engaged in commercial pursuits, not more than one will be found competent to write a proper business- 
like letter ; and the paucity of talent in this particular occupation is so great, that a clever corresponding clerk will invariably obtain the highest salary of the counting-house. This lack of 
can only be ascribed to a want of some judicious means of instruction, and it is the object of this work to afford it, by giving a series of original letters on subjects strictly connected wi 
commerce of Great Britain, wherein will be exhibited the various forms of correspondence in g 1 use gst merchants—the peculiarities attached to different branches of trade, with the 
duties incidental thereto, with a descriptiou of the nature, quantity, and destination of goods, exported from, and imported into, this country; the whole forming an essentially useful companion t 
the Clerk, the Secretary, and the Traveller. 
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